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When a jet lands, wheel bearings undergo tem- 
perature changes from —40° up to 450°. 
Above, Dr. Richard H. Leet, who helped de- 
sign a grease that could withstand such pun- 
ishment, is shown working in the Standard 
Oil research laboratory. 
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Rockets and missiles have moving parts that 
must be lubricated at temperatures from —65° 
to 450°. Another special Standard Oil grease 
can do this job without breaking down. 
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At one time, grease used in wheel bearings of supersonic jet planes would melt during landings—would even 
catch fire! Now this has been solved by a revolutionary new grease developed by Standard Oil research. 


Meet the man who put the grease 
in greased lightning! 





When men started probing into space and flying 
at speeds faster than sound, they met a new 
and baffling lubrication problem. 

Existing greases were good either in cold or 
heat, but not in both. A grease was needed that 
would not break down under extreme changes 
in temperature—from bitter cold one minute to 
blow-torch heat the next. 

Lubrication experts in the research labora- 
tories of Standard Oil, headed by Dr. Richard 
H. Leet, had foreseen the need for such a grease. 
And when America’s future jet growth hinged 
on the development of a revolutionary new 
grease, it was ready —as the result of a five-year 
research project. 

Because of the unique qualities and great 
versatility of this new grease, it is also being 
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used in industry, serving more efficiently and 
more economically than previous greases under 
conditions of extreme heat and extreme cold. 
It is another example of a major contribu- 
tion to progress from Standard Oil’s research 
laboratories. Other examples of the same thor- 
ough and painstaking research are the gaso- 
lines and oils millions of motorists buy daily at 
Standard service stations throughout the 
Midwest and Rocky Mountain region. 


What Makes A Company A Good Citizen? 

One gauge is a company’s usefulness...its con- 
tribution to the general welfare. Through re- 
search, Standard constantly strives to develop 
products that will strengthen America’s defenses 
and help millions of people in their work, in their 
homes, and on the road — today and in the future. 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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Letters 


WEA Serves Educators 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Vith the settlement of my long 
disoute with the Board of Regents 
of Wisconsin State Colleges, I wish, 
ag in, to thank the members of the 
W sconsin Education Association for 
th: moral and financial support pro- 
viced in the course of events. I trust 
th.t the energy and substance ex- 
peided has resulted in the strength- 
ening of the teaching profession, and 
thet substantial benefits will accrue 
to he citizens of Wisconsin. 

if there is any way in which I may 
serve the Association, at any time, 
please call upon me. 

GeorcE G. BALL 
Iowa State Teachers 
College 

Our aim is to do what we can to 
secure a fair deal for Wisconsin 
teachers. We are grateful to you for 
your letter. 

2 e ce 
A Convention Reaction 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Just a note to tell you how much 
we appreciate all your fine work for 
and in the WEA. The convention 
was excellent and you can be proud 
of the whole affair. 

Thank you so much for all your 
part in the Mayfair reception. Surely 
it is something I shall never forget. 

CiarIcE Kine 

The Mayfair reception was a fine 
tribute to a deserving and worthy 
teacher. 

= 2 2 
Our Film Service 
Green Bay, Wis. 

You are to be commended for the 
quick response to my request for 
films for our FTA group. The ar- 
rangements you have made are most 
satisfactory. I certainly appreciate 
vour fine cooperation. The first film 
“And Gladly Teach” arrived on time 
yesterday for showing to the club in 
the afternoon. .. . 

Rosert J. WARPINSKI 

We do our best to mail films ac- 
cording to schedule, but sometimes 
our plans for distribution do not al- 
ways work so perfectly. 

* od * 


In Line of Duty 
Madison, Wis. 
i want to express my appreciation 
to vou for your participation in the 
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directors’ conference in Wisconsin 
Rapids on Tuesday, Oct. 13. 

I heard many comments from di- 
rectors that you should be an annual 
“fixture” at our meetings. They ap- 
preciated your contributions and 
know that you are doing an out- 
standing job as Executive Secretary. 

C, L. GREIBER 

State Director 
Vocational and Adult 
Education 


It’s most satisfying to boost for 


education whenever and wherever 
possible. 


Likes Wausau Conference 
Hurley, Wis. 

The conference at Wausau was 
most stimulating. In fact, so much so 
that I would like to bring some of 
the very fine ideas brought out in 
discussion to my next meeting to 
encourage thinking along these lines. 

Would it be possible for you to 
send me 30 copies of the four-page 
leaflet entitled, Public Relations—a 
Do It Yourself Project for Every 
Teacher, and 30 copies of the 
13-page mimeographed pamphlet 
Public Relations? I would appreciate 
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New US. Savings Bonds 


now in effect 


and the Bonds you already own 
are better than ever, too! 


Now U.S. Savings Bonds are a better buy 


than ever in three important ways: 


e All Series E and H Bonds bought 
since June 1, 1959, now earn 37/44% 
interest when held to maturity. 


© Older Bonds will also pay more—an 
extra 2%, from June 1 on, if you 
hold them to maturity. 


@ All Series E Bonds, old or new, now 
carry an automatic extension 
privilege; they'll keep paying liberal 
interest for 10 years beyond maturity. 


Three big new dollar benefits that make 
it smart to buy new Bonds—and hang on to 
the ones you have! 


40 million Americans own Bonds 


More people than ever own Bonds today. 
There’s simply no easier, safer, more A meri- 
can way to save. 

You can buy them through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at work; you can buy them 
where you bank. Either way, your U.S. 
Savings Bonds help build a more secure 
future for you. your family, and your coun 
try. And now they’re better than ever! 


HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


SAVE WITH 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this 

advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 

The Advertising Council and this magazine for 
their patriotic donation. 
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any other information available 
which concerns itself with public 
relations. 
Maria Bino 
President 
Hurley Education 
Association 

The Wausau conference was one 
of three promoted by the WEA this 
fall to aid local association officers 
and others interested in a_ better 
public understanding of education. 
Thanks for your comments. 

* * * 
A Friend of Education 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

... We were .. . delighted to ex- 
tend to Miss Kline the recognition 
which she so much deserved, and 
having met her even briefly, know 
that she will make an excellent con- 
tribution to the Association. 

I hope that Mayfair can in the fu- 
ture again give due recognition to 
the work of our teachers. 

JosepH E. RapKin 
President 
Froedtert-Mayfair, Inc. 
Thanks for your thoughtfulness 
and contribution to education. 
= * * 
A Justifiable Protest 
Evansville, Wis. 

The attached item was clipped 
from the November 11th teachers 
edition of the Senior Scholastic mag- 
azine. The teaching profession has 
enough adverse criticism without the 
movie industry publicizing their 
films with such suggestive titles. I 
am opposed to publicity of this kind 
and advertising in this manner and 
wanted to bring it to your attention. 
I certainly hope that the Wisconsin 
Education Association will go on 
record in opposing such trash as 
this. 

GLENN R. LEPLEY 
President 

Evansville Education 
Association 

Yowre right. Some of our mass 
communication media will resort to 
any means to make a fast dollar. 

* * * 
NRTA Service 
Madison, Wis. 

In behalf of the National Retired 
Teachers Association, I wish to 
thank you for your courteous as- 
sistance in publishing in the October 
Journal, the two NRTA items of 
particular concern to retired teach- 
ers. Your loyal support of the retired 





teacher is very warming, and deeply 
appreciated. 
HazeL M. Campion 
Dir. of Pub. Rel. 
NRTA, Area XII 
We're always pleased to help the 
retired teachers. 
® * * 
Boosting for NEA 
Edgerton, Wis 
Henry Rowe did a good job | 
NEA with our teachers yesterd, 
He has a dedication and enthusia:; 
that win him friends and favora’) 
responses. We are glad for hav 
had him in our school. 
Rouanp A. Kiav: 
Superintendent o 
Schools 
We appreciate your comme: ts 
about Henry. Considering the n- 
creasing number of services pr- 
formed by the NEA for teachers «id 
the fact that Wisconsin was honoi-d 
by the election of Clarice Kline as 
president elect should stimulcte 
membership in our national projis- 


sional organization. 
* * * 
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Expeditious Proceedings 
Madison, Wis. 

At a recent meeting of the deie- 
gates representing the Madison Ecu- 
cation Association, it was agreed thiat 
special commendation should be 
made by our committee to the Wis- 
consin Education Association for the 
expeditious manner in which the 
proceedings of the Delegate Assem- 
bly were carried out during this 
year's state convention. We were im- 
pressed with the efficiency of the ex- 
ecutive officers, and pleased, also, 
with the short, summary type of re- 
port presented by most committee 
chairmen. 

Bruce A. STRAW 

Chairman, Delegates Committee 

Madison Education Association 

We were pleased this was one 
Delegate Assembly where business 
of the association was completed in 
ample time for delegates to comment 
“for the good of the order.” 


1T SPEAKS TO THE PUBLIC THRU... 

* NEWS RELEASES 

* PRESS CONFERENCES 
*REPORTS AND PROGRAMS 

* FILMS AND TV SPOTS 

* AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Jan. 8-10—Midwinter Music Clinic, | 


\fadison 


| | en 


15-16—Regional TEPS Conferente, | 


hicago 


13-17—American Association of | 
‘hool Administrators, Atlantic City, | 


19—Southern Wisconsin Education | 


sociation, Madison 


27-Mar. 2—National Association of | 


condary-School Principals, Portland, 


{-re, 
M... 4—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
jation, Wausau 
M.. 17-19—Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
lary School Principals, Madison 
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Me . 18-22—Music Educators Conference, 


lantic City 


ARTICLES 


Ma . 21-22—Great Lakes Regional Confer- | 


e.ce on Rural Life and Education, 
Chicago 

Mar. 25-30—National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, St. Louis 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1—National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Apr. 8—Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Green Bay 

Apr. 8—Western Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, La Crosse 

Apr. 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

May 6-7—Wisconsin Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Eau Claire 


Education’s Major Obstacles 
Education 1970 9 Paul Woodring 
Who Pays for Public Education? 13 Richard P. Jungers 
and 
Russell T. Gregg 
Research Proves Value of Inservice Program 
Laws Passed by the 1959 Legislature 
Teacher OASI Coverage 
What the Press Thinks About Education 


June 26-July 1—National Education As- | 


sociation, Los Angeles 


WEA Officers for 1960 


President 


DonaLp C, HoEFrr Jefferson | 


President-Elect 


WEA SPECIAL 

Thanks and Holiday Greetings Donald C. Hoeft 
WEA Members to Choose NEA Delegates 
Summary Executive Committee Minutes 
Financial Statement 


Harry W. JONES Wausau | 


First Vice President 

Howarp C. KOEPPEN Clinton 
Second Vice President 

Epirn LUEDKE 
Third Vice President 


Weir W. McQuorw Phillips | 


Executive Secretary 
WP O NVEINEIGIE 2 icicocwee cass Madison 
Treasurer 


EEOVR N. MIOSENG 6.2 wcicsescnsces Racine | 


WEA Executive Committee 
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| The cover picture is from Westinghouse. It is created to show the cover- 
age of the experiment in airborne educational television in which a por- 
tion of Wisconsin is included. 
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Thanks and Holiday 


Greetings to All! 


Coming together is a beginning; keeping together is progress; 
working together is success. 
Henry Forp 


It is a pleasure to have my first chat with you as 
your WEA President. I would like to thank each of 
you who has helped make this possible. 


One of the biggest items that confronts the Presi- 
dent is the appointment of the committees for the 
coming year. Over a hundred people have to be 
named to these positions, but many of those who 
served last year will be reappointed to lend continuity 
to the efforts of each committee. Thruout the past 
year, suggestions have come to me concerning com- 
mittee appointments. Some local associations have 
written to me recommending one of their educators 
who has done a good job on the local level for a state 
committee position. Attempts have been made to ful- 
fill the requests I have received. 


By now your local associations for the new school 
vear should be in full swing. Many thanks to your 
presidents for the work that they have already done 
and will do thruout the coming year. Much credit is 
due them, and you should give them your full support. 


May | take this opportunity of encouraging you to 
accept your professional responsibilities. Your support 
and encouragement of local, state, and national edu- 
cational organizations are essential to the teaching 
profession. 


By now, all of you have become familiar with the 
slogan—“Clarice Kline in °59.” We, in Wisconsin, 
should be very proud that this slogan has become a 
reality. Your executive committee has pledged a mem- 
bership goal of 10,000 NEA members from Wiscon- 
sin. Won't you help us fulfill this goal by doing your 
part? If you are a member, encourage others to join. 
If you are not a member, may I take this opportunity 
of inviting you to join? 

Delegates to the NEA Convention in Los Angeles 
will be elected soon. If you are interested in becom- 


ing a delegate, the procedure you are to follow is ex- 
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plained in this Journal. I feel certain that our fo: th- 
coming NEA Conventions (Los Angeles, 1960; t- 
lantic City, 1961) will be of special significance to 
Wisconsin educators. 


As the holiday season draws near, let us pause . nd 
remember that Christmas is the time of the year w ‘en 
we all remember our friends and how much t iey 
mean to us. 


Holiday Greetings to all! 
DonaLp Hoerr 


Presiden: 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 


In the old time, runs the story, 
There was once a wondrous night, 
When from out the unseen glory 
Burst a song of glad delight, 


It was when the stars were gleaming, 
Shepherds watched their flock, and then 
In their waking, or their dreaming 
Angels sang, “Good will to men!” 


Since that day the children’s voices 
Have caught up the glad refrain; 
And tonight the heart rejoices, 
That the hour comes round again; 


Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 

Let us make the heavens ring! 

Echo back the angels’ message 

With the songs the children sing. 
UNKNOWN AUTHOR 


December 1759 
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Westinghouse Photo 


Westinghouse Stratovision station demonstrated feasibility of airborne telecasting. 


Altho the Airborne Educational Television 
Experiment, being planned for 1960, may sound like 
science fiction, it may prove to be the means to overcome 


EDUCATION’S MAJOR OBSTACLES 


IRBORNE television instruc- 
tion sounds like something out 
of science fiction, but it can be as 
profound an advance in American 
education as it is a dramatic “‘break- 
thru’ in technology,” declared John 
Guy Fowlkes of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, and 
member of the Midwest Council on 
Airborne Television Instruction. 
“With airborne television instruc- 
tion,” he continued, “we start a very 
good chance to hurdle many obsta- 
cles to quality and efficiency in edu- 
cation and bright, superior instruc- 
tion to many, many students in large 
and small communities at once more 
quickly and at less cost than we 
have ever before dreamed.” 


Experiment Begins in ’60 

Dr. Fowlkes is one of the ten na- 
tional educators on the Midwest 
Council of Airborne Television In- 
struction, which is planning for the 
production of as many as 24 full- 
length courses, each consisting of 
144 half-hour lessons, during the 
first part of the experiment to begin 
with the 1960 fall term of school. 

Eventually the Council intends to 
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telecast as many as 72 courses from 
a DC-7 aircraft flying at more than 
20,000 feet over north-central Indi- 
ana and covering parts of Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Kentucky, which contains 5 mil- 
lion students in 13,000 schools and 
colleges. 

Courses will be recorded on video 
tape at production centers around 
the nation. These taped courses, and 
possibly some “live” ones will then 
be beamed from a ground transmit- 
ter at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, to the circling DC-7 and re- 
telecast by UHF transmitters in the 
aircraft to -classrooms in schools 
thruout the region. 

This bold, imaginative project has 
grown out of the felt difficulties fac- 
ing education in the United States. 
Our schools and colleges are con- 
fronted with a dual challenge in the 
coming ten years of educating far 

Editor’s Note: This article is based on a 
release from the Midwest Council on Air- 
borne Television Instruction, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. The uniqueness 
of the experiment and its support by in- 
dustry and educators have created a wide- 
spread interest in the project. 


more students and giving each stu- 
dent a much better quality educa- 
tion than ever before. 


More Than Money Needed 

If we are to give American youth 
the educational opportunity which 
we have cherished thruout the years, 
educational expenditures will have 
to increase, but it will take more 
than money to solve the problem 
posed by this challenge. It will re- 
quire far-reaching innovations that 
will increase instructional efficiency 
and strengthen the curriculum. 

In the opinion of the educational 
leaders of the project only a funda- 
mental breakthru in education, as 
sweeping as past breakthrus in sci- 
ence, industry, and agriculture, can 
provide the boost in educational 
quality that is needed, all across 
the curriculum and all across the 
country. 

Television represents a powerful 
new tool which can help bring about 
this breakthru. Like movable type 
and the printed page, however, tele- 
vision is simply a medium of com- 
munication, tho the most powerful 
one known to man. Its-utility to edu- 
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cation will depend primarily on how 
wisely it is used, on the quality of 
what is communicated, and on how 
television instruction is integrated 
with other learning experiences in 
the school. 

The Midwest Airborne Television 
Instruction Experiment represents a 
promising opportunity to harness 
television to bring the highest qual- 
ity of education to millions of young- 
sters, in large and small commun- 
ities alike, more quickly and at less 
cost than by any other means avail- 
able. 


Obstacles to Be Met 

The expanded use of instructional 
television is seriously inhibited, 
however, by major obstacles. First 
is the limitation of geographic cover- 
age of existing educational televi- 
sion stations. A large majority of 
school children, particularly in small 
towns and rural areas where educa- 
tional help is needed most, are be- 
yond the reach of the ETV stations. 

The second obstacle is that a 


single open-circuit channel, even 
when available, cannot serve a very 
significant portion of the whole cur- 
riculum or grade spectrum. A typi- 
cal 12-grade school system has any- 


where from 100 to 175 separate 
courses, and some of these may be 
divided into differentiated sections 
according to student ability. A single 
television channel can provide only 
12 half-hour units of instruction, 
however, in a six-hour school day, 
enough for only one-half hour per 
day at each grade level. The dispar- 


ity between broadcasting potential 
and size of curriculum is even 
greater at the college level. 

This limitation can be overcome 
by a closed-circuit system with six 
simultaneous channels, but here the 
third obstacle is encountered: the 
cost is prohibitive when the students 
to be served are in classrooms which 
are geographically dispersed. 

The contribution of instructional 
television to improving the quality 
of American education will be 
severely restricted unless these ob- 
stacles are overcome. The system of 
multi-channel airborne instructional 
television proposed in the Midwest 
Airborne Television Instruction Ex- 
periment holds promise of achieving 
this. 


TV Effectiveness 

The effectiveness of television as a 
powerful medium of school and col- 
lege instruction has now been 
clearly established, tho much _ re- 
mains to be learned about the best 
and fullest ways of employing this 
new educational tool. 

In the 1958-59 school year, 569 
public school systems and 117 col- 
leges and universities in America 
used television for direct instruction 
in regular courses involving more 
than one-half million school children 
and 100,000 college students. 

Despite the primitive technical 
conditions and other handicaps un- 
der which these early instructional 
television experiments have oper- 
ated, the results have been very 
promising. In the bulk of cases, there 





The effectiveness of television as a medium of instruction has been established. 


has been no significant difference in 
how much students learned by tele- 
vision and how much they learned 
by conventional instruction, Where 
there have been significant differ- 
ences, however, they have favored 
television instruction overwhelin- 
ingly. 

It has now been demonstrat: 
that television is an effective me: 
for giving far more students acc«ss 
to rare and unusual teachers, for ¢ 
ing students rich learning exp: r 
ences, such as scientific demonst: 
tions, that cannot possibly be 1 
vided in ordinary classrooms, 
for improving the skills and kno »v 
edge of classroom teachers th 
selves. 


Technically Feasible 

In a three-year experiment s 
after World War II, the Westi 
house Electric Corporation de: 
oped and demonstrated the techn 
feasibility of airborne televis 
broadcasting by delivering a sa 
factory signal from an airbo1 
transmitter operating at 25,000 { 
to receiving sets as far away as - 2: 
miles, where terrain conditions w 
favorable. 

Recent engineering studies, draw- 
ing upon the technical findings of 
the Westinghouse “Stratovision” «x- 
periment, indicate that it should be 
possible to broadcast over six chan- 
nels simultaneously from a DC-7. 
Such a system could handle live or 
video-taped and filmed broadcasts 
by a first-class faculty from ground 
studios underneath the plane and 
distribute these programs to schools 
or colleges over much of the terti- 
tory within a radius of some 200 
miles. A second stand-by aircraft 
would insure high reliability of op- 
eration against weather conditions 
and equipment breakdown. 

If such a TV broadcasting system 
can be perfected, it will make avail- 
able, at relatively low cost, a top fac- 
ulty and a broad and rich curriculum 
to a very large number of students, 
both in small rural schools and in 
large urban schools. About one-third 
of these are in school systems of less 
than 2,000 pupils which, according 
to Dr. James Conant’s recent study 
of the American high school, are ‘00 
small to provide a satisfactory ec u- 
cation under present conditions. 

All of these schools and children 
could be served by a single aircr: ft, 
except where terrain and similar « b- 
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stacles caused reception “blindspots,” 
especially on the outer edges of the 
circle. 


echniques Developed 

Telecasting techniques have been 

eveloped which will increase the 

umber of channels for educational 
irposes. Altho the experiments 

-ve been successful there is one 

portant limitation, at least under 
present available technology. The 

i nal cannot be received on conven- 
icnal home sets, thus confining re- 

ystion to schools and colleges 
ec lipped with new type of receivers. 

The airborne narrow-band system, 
hewever, would not interfere with 
conventional home broadcasting by 
commercial or other stations. On the 
contrary, regular educational TV sta- 
tioas could become program produc- 
ing centers for the airborne system, 
and they could “capture” airborne 
programs on video tape for later re- 
broadcast to local audiences, in both 
schools and homes, by conventional 
means. 

The shortage of top-quality teach- 
ers will be the greatest obstacle to 
the improvement of American edu- 
cation over the next ten years, even 
assuming a sizeable increase in 
teachers’ salaries. 

TV has already been demonstrated 
to be an effective means for extend- 
ing the reach of rare and unusual 
teachers to a far larger number of 
students. It has also proved to be a 
powerful tool for the inservice im- 
provement of regular classroom 
teachers, for providing special op- 
portunities for gifted children, for 
improving the design and content 
of the curriculum, and for supplying 
rich learning experiences that would 
be physically impossible in the con- 
ventional classroom. 


High Quality Instruction 

It would be unwise to use air- 
borne television for anything but the 
highest possible quality of instruc- 
tion and curriculum. Therefore, only 
the finest available teachers will 
serve on airborne television. A staff 
of researchers and artists will be 
available to assemble or prepare spe- 
cial materials for individual faculty 
members. The richest sources of 
scholarships will be accessible. In 
short, airborne television will be 
used to make available even for the 


smallest rural school, the finest cur- 
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Courses will be recorded on video tape at production centers around the nation. 


riculum and quality of instruction 
that this nation can provide. 

The pilot experiment will begin 
initially with the telecasting of two 
separate sets of instructional pro- 
grams over two conventional UHF 
channels (and the same programs 
over two narrow-band channels). If 
this pilot operation proves success- 
ful, then it would be possible to ex- 
pand the service to six simultaneous 
programs. 

An airborne TV system transmit- 
ting six simultaneous programs could 
provide 72 separate half-hour units 
during a six-hour school day. This 
would make it possible to provide 
high-quality televised programs cov- 
ering a considerable portion of the 
entire curriculum of a school system 
at all grade levels, even allowing for 
some repetition of programs at dif- 
ferent hours to provide greater flexi- 
bility of scheduling for individual 
schools. 


Special Programs 

In addition, it would be possible 
to broadcast special programs before 
and after the regular school day, 
such as “advanced standing courses” 
for bright high school students and 
improvement courses for teachers. 

There is no doubt that excellent 
courses presented over television will 
make a marked and prompt contri- 
bution toward lifting the standards 
of quality in a large number of 
schools and colleges. It must be rec- 
ognized, however, that unless the 
program arrangements are carefully 
conceived, television broadcasts 
could inject a greater uniformity into 
the curriculum than would be desir- 
able or compatible with American 
educational traditions. But a wisely 


designed televised curriculum could 
do much to provide greater variety 
of courses in individual schools, and 
to stimulate individual school sys- 
tems and teachers to undertake 
creative innovations and improve- 
ments. 

Airborne instructional television 
must aim, therefore, to upgrade 
quality and at the same time to un- 
leash the creative capacities that are 
inherent in, but sometimes under- 
utilized in, the local schools. There 
is no reason why it should put any 
local school system or local teacher 
into a curriculum straitjacket any 
more than, or even as much as, a 
textbook which is adopted by a large 
number of school systems. 


Variety of Improvements 

Airborne television, properly used, 
can be a catalyst for inducing a very 
wide variety of improvements in 
educational practices, in curriculum, 
and in teacher education. It can, 
among other things, provide for the 
first time, an efficient means _ by 
which promising new educational 
developments, experimental results, 
and important research findings can 
be quickly communicated to profes- 
sional educators in all school 
systems. 

Airborne television will not elim- 
inate the need for good teachers in 
the classrooms, but it will help to 
make their efforts more productive. 
It will open new opportunities to 
make the whole educational process 
more effective. Most important of 
all, it can afford good instruction in 
schools which find it utterly impos- 
sible to provide a full curriculum 
and to hire enough teachers. And it 
can establish high standards of in- 
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structional quality even in the best 
of schools. 

The establishment of this pilot 
program of airborne instructional 
television will involve a substantial 
cost which local school systems 
could not hope to finance by them- 
selves. In the long run, the economic 
implications of a well-developed air- 
borne system which serves a large 
number of schools are highly favor- 
able, since the costs would be spread 
over a large number of individual 
students and could readily be ab- 
sorbed in school budgets. 

The financing of the $7 million 
two-year experiment by the Council 
comes from a $4,500,000 appropria- 
tion by the Ford Foundation and by 
other contributions from private 
industry. 


Talent Search for Teachers 

At present the Council is conduct- 
ing a talent search to find outstand- 
ing teachers thruout America of 
courses to be televised. After tele- 
cast teachers and alternates have 
been selected and contracts signed, 
current plans call for them to gather 
at the Purdue campus about Febru- 
ary 15, 1960. Here the teachers will 
work with the Council’s executive 
producers, researchers, and graphic 
arts personnel on the preparation of 
the courses, study guides, and illus- 
trative materials in order to have the 
course ready for recording on tape 
by July 1, 1960. 

The purposes of the Council are: 

1. To give students educational 
experiences which often are beyond 
the scope of conventional means of 
instruction; for example, a costly 
science laboratory and equipment, 
via television, which might not other- 
wise be available. 

2. To broaden the curriculum of 
the smaller schools which are unable 
financially to offer as complete an 
educational program as they would 
like. 

3. To enable the classroom teacher 
to devote more time to individual 
learning needs of students. 

4. To enhance still further the 
skills of classroom teachers by cou- 
pling with their talents and personal 
contacts the additional resources of 
an outstanding television instructor. 

5. To allow a larger number of 
students to benefit from such added 
learning resources. 

6. To help stretch the available 
school dollar still further and at the 


same time to improve quality of 
instruction. 


Comments of Educators 


Samuel M. Brown, superintendent 
of schools, Detroit, and former 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, is chairman of the Council. 
In expressing his opinion of the proj- 
ect he said: 

“The Midwest Council on Air- 
borne Television Instruction was 
formed because of the concern of 
educators in this region—as in the 
rest of the country—over the chal- 
lenge which faces American educa- 
tion today. It is the challenge to 
provide sufficient quantity of educa- 
tional opportunities for a fast-grow- 
ing population along with improved 
quality of instruction—and to pro- 
vide both quantity and quality within 
feasible costs. 

“The Council has turned to in- 
structional television as one now- 
proven method of bringing quality 
instruction to large numbers of stu- 
dents. It has decided to conduct a 
major pilot experiment with airborne 
telecasting as one method of reach- 
ing even greater numbers of students 
than is now possible by means of 
ground-based transmitters. 

“Far from imposing uniformity and 
rigidity upon local curricula, we be- 
lieve airborne television can help to 
provide greater richness and variety 
than now exists and can further un- 
leash the creativity and initiative of 
local teachers. 

“One advantage of instructional 
television is that it is entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the user and 
therefore makes available the ad- 
vantage of improved materials and 
methods without centralized control.” 

Lawrence G. Derthick, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
believes that “the project has splen- 
did possibilities for experimentation 
in fuller utilization of teacher com- 
petencies, a wider variety of courses 
for more schools and students, de- 
veloping new and improved meth- 
ods and means of teaching and pro- 
moting regional cooperation. Most 
encouraging is the fact that the 
Council is composed of outstanding 
educators and laymen who are 
broadly representative of the region. 
This kind of direction keeps the con- 
trol of education close to the people 
even as it crosses state lines thru 
television.” 

John W. Taylor, executive director 


of the Chicago Educational Televi- 
sion Association, declares that “there 
is no longer a question as to whether 
television is effective as a teaching 
tool. Our problem now is one of find- 
ing an adequate number of channels 
thru which to distribute the needed 
instructional material. By 1970, the 
equivalent of six television channels 
should be available to every school 
system. If successful, the airborne 
TV project will solve this probler:.” 


From James R. Killian, Jr., ch: 
man of the board, Massachusetts !: 
stitute of Technology, and forn 
special scientific advisor to Presid: 
Eisenhower, comes this statement 
confidence: 

“Because of the great and urg: 
importance of exploring every a 
nue to strengthen education in 
United States, I am delighted to h 
that a two-year pilot experiment i: 
be undertaken to test the feasibi! t 
and usefulness of a system of :' 
borne multi-channel instructional i» 
evision for schools and colleges. 


“It has long been my view that 
must explore every possibility 
employing technology to impr 
teaching aids and to extend 
strong arm of the good teacher. | 
herent in the experiment on ai 
borne instructional television is a 
bold concept which, if the experi- 
ment proves out, might contribute 
very greatly to lifting the quality of 
instruction in a variety of fields and 
to filling gaps in small schools.” 

The Council is composed of ten 
distinguished educators from the 
Midwest. It includes: John E. 
Ivey, Jr., former executive vice presi- 
dent of New York University; Sam- 
uel M. Brownell, superintendent of 
schools, Detroit, and former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Nov- 
ice G. Fawcett, president, Ohio State 
University; John Guy Fowlkes. 
School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin; Lyman V. Ginger, dean. 
School of Education, University of 
Kentucky; E. E. Holt, director of 
education and superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Ohio; Frederick L. 
Hovde, president, Purdue University: 
John W. Taylor, executive director, 
Chicago Educational Television As- 
sociation; Herman B. Wells, presi- 
dent, University of Indiana; end 
Benjamin C. Willis, general superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, end 
president of the Educational Poli: ‘es 
Commission of the NEA. 
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EDUCATION 1970 — 


Our Schools Will Be What We Make Them 


PAUL WOODRING 


Consultant, Fund for the Advancement of Education 


SHOULD like to comment on the 
f~ educational controversy of 
the past ten years, to make some ob- 
servations on the state of American 
education today, and the problems 
thet confront us, and to make some 
predictions about the years just 
ahead. 

The decade of the ‘fifties has been 
one of re-examination and re-evalu- 
ation. During these years the Ameri- 
can people took a long, hard look 
at their schools and at the culture 
which moulds them and is nourished 
by them. They were far from fully 
satisfied with what they found, and 
the years have been highlighted by 
vigorous attack and counterattack. 

Since the launching of the first 
Russian satellite the criticism has 
grown into a deafening roar but it 
did not start with Sputnik. The 
increased concern of the past year 
is but an acceleration of a trend 
observable since the end of World 
War II. For the past ten or twelve 
vears, even more in the past five 
vears, the American people have 
given more attention to education 
than at any other time in history. 


Educators Alarmed 

Some educators have been alarmed 
by this scrutiny because any re- 
examination inevitably involves criti- 
cism of existing institutions. It dis- 
turbs the status quo and is a threat 
to those identified with it—or is per- 
ceived as such. I do not share this 
alarm. The re-examination is long 
overdue and the new programs 
emerging from it will be superior to 
any we have ever had. 

But it is essential that the re- 
examination be made by people who 
know the facts and who take a care- 
ful look at the enormous problems 
facing us. The attempt to get the 
facts, and to understand the prob- 
lems is greatly complicated by the 
fact that there is, in the strict sense, 
no such thing as the American Edu- 
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Ford Foundation, New York City 


cational System. When the Founding 
Fathers wrote the United States 
Constitution they did not mention 
the word “education” anywhere in 
the document. At that time the idea 
of publicly supported education was 
in the germinal stage. A few leaders, 
including Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Washington, already saw that the in- 
stitutions of a free nation could not 
be maintained without universal ed- 
ucation. But they were in the minor- 
ity and the majority did not yet see 
education as a responsibility of 
government. 


Separate State Systems 

The result is that we now have 50 
separate state systems of education. 
Some states exert a good deal of in- 
fluence over the schools within their 
domain while others provide only 
loose control and limited state sup- 
port. Within the limits of the restric- 
tions imposed by the separate states, 


to speak of the French system of ed- 
ucation or the Russian system of 
education. But there is no such thing 
as the American system of education. 


Diversity in Schools 

The chief characteristic of our 
own schools is their vast diversity. 
The various states differ widely in 
their requirements of standards for 
graduation, requirements for teacher 
certification, salary scales for teach- 
ers, and funds made available for 
education. Even within a single state 
there is great diversity. One city in a 
state may have very high standards 
and another city in the same state 
very low standards. Altho many 
states have minimum salaries for 
teachers, prescribed by state law, the 
maximum salary in one city may be 
a great deal higher than that paid in 
another city in the same state for 
teachers of similar competence. A 
high school diploma from one high 


It is quite probable that the decade ahead will see 
dramatic educational reforms which will alter our 
educational systems from kindergarten to college. 
Within the framework of our cultural heritage, we have 
endless opportunities to improve education for 

those willing to strike out boldly in new directions. 


the schools are under the control of 
local boards of education which gov- 
er units ranging in size from one- 
room country schools to that of New 
York City with more than a million 
pupils in 30,000 classrooms. There 
are 50,000 of these separate school 
boards and each, within broad limits, 
is a law unto itself and a_ policy 
making body. 

No other nation has so much local 
control of education. In most of the 
nations of the earth all the public 
schools are under the direct control 
of a central agency located in the 
nation’s capitol. The chief education 
officer is frequently a member of the 
cabinet. It is appropriate, therefore, 


school may give clear evidence of 
high scholarly attainment while one 
from another high school, even 
within the same city, may indicate 
only that the student has been pres- 
ent for four years. 

As a result of this great diversity, 
any statement about American edu- 
cation, or any criticism of it, is prob- 
ably true in some schools and quite 
false in others. Much of the endless 
debate about our schools is the result 
of this fact, because no critic or ob- 
server can have an adequate knowl- 
edge of all the schools and, quite 
naturally, each one generalizes from 
the few schools that he knows at 
first hand. 





There seems little doubt that we 
have some of the best schools in the 
world, and some of the worst. Some 
of our teachers are geniuses and 
some are not as bright as the pupils 
in their classes. Some of our school 
buildings are magnificent and others, 
which may be in the same city, are 
a disgrace to the community. Some 
high schools and colleges have a 
rigorous academic curriculum and 
others use the cafeteria approach 
with something for everyone regard- 
less of his interests or abilities. 


No Likely Change 


Despite the loose-jointedness of 
this organization it does not seem 
likely that it will be changed very 
much in the foreseeable future. It 
coincides too closely with our con- 
cepts of democracy, freedom, and 
local self-determination, and with 
what Frederick Lewis Allen once 
called, “The Unsystematic American 
System.” 

Because of the nature of our sys- 
tem, or lack of system, any changes 
or improvements in our schools must 
be made as a result of local deci- 
sions and if these decisions are to 
be sound ones, the people—all the 
people—must be fully informed 
about educational problems. The re- 
sponsibility for policy making can- 
not be left entirely in the hands of 
a professional group for if that group 
gets too far away from the wishes of 
the people their decisions will be 
overthrown by the lay school boards 
which, in most places, are elected by 
the people. 

Recently some writers, who see 
education primarily in terms of na- 
tional survival, have urged the es- 
tablishment of national standards for 
education. Admiral Rickover, in his 
recent book, proposes the creation of 
a national council of scholars who 
will set the standards for the high 
school. “The important thing to my 
mind,” he says, “is that we adopt the 
European method of maintaining 
high scholastic standards thru defini- 
tive rules concerning . . . the high 
school diploma. Such standards must 
inevitably be set by authorities out- 
side the public schools and in a 
sense above them. Rickover 
makes a strong case for his proposals 
and they deserve our careful consid- 
eration for the threat to the nation 
is indeed great. But I do not think 
they will prove to be acceptable to 
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the American people because na- 
tional standards, if they are to be ef- 
fective, must be supported by new 
federal laws and this would mean 
federal control of education. 


Size and Complexity 

Apart from the diversity resulting 
from local control the two most con- 
spicuous characteristics of the Amer- 
ican educational establishment are: 
1) its vast size, and 2) its complexity. 

The size can be reported as a 
statistic: 45 million students—one 
fourth of all the people in the nation, 
attend our schools and colleges. Of 
these, 34 million attend public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on a 
full-time basis. The teaching of these 
pupils requires the full-time employ- 
ment of one and one fourth million 
teachers—one out of every 50 em- 
ployable adults in the United States. 

The complexity cannot be reported 
in such simple terms. We have nurs- 
ery schools, kindergartens, elemen- 
tary schools, junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, senior col- 
leges, universities, and professional 
schools. Each level has grown more 
or less independently and the parts 
have never been organized into an 
articulated pattern. There has never 
been much cooperation, or even 
communication, for example, be- 
tween the people responsible for col- 
lege education and those responsible 
for elementary education and not 
nearly as much as there should be 
between high school and college 
people. 

At each of these levels we have 
public, private, and parochial schools 
and a pupil may move back and 
forth among the three kinds of insti- 
tutions during his educational! career. 
This, too, is one of the things that 
makes our education unique. In 
many nations, Spain and some of the 
South American countries, for ex- 
ample, the public schools are at the 
same time parochial schools. But our 
distinction between church and state 
has resulted in separate educational 
institutions. 


Basis of Support 


We should keep in mind the fact 
that whether a school is called pub- 
lic, private, or parochial, the ultimate 
source of its support is the people of 
the United States or some portion of 
them. Whether the money flows 
into the school thru government, a 


church, or private institutions it is 
the people who ultimately pay the 
bill. In the strict sense there is no 
such thing as a private school. Every 
educational institution is, to some 
extent, a public institution and a 
public trust. The British people are 
more realistic about this than we are. 
The schools that are called “public 
schools” in England are what we 
would call private schools. 

Because we, the people, must siip- 
port all the schools, a question that 
concerns us all is, “How much should 
we pay for education?” I shall : 
attempt to answer the question 
I should like to re-phrase it. “I 
nation of 175 million people, 
fourth of whom attend school toc 
what proportion of the national i 
come may properly be devotec 
education?” 

The answer clearly depends 
what you want the schools to 
complish and how much respo si 
bility you want them to take. If 
want the schools to accept respo :isi- 
bility for the child’s health, his so ial 
and emotional development, his :ec- 
reation, his vocational training «nd 
his ability to drive a car, they 
going to be very, very expens 
The question is not whether the 
things are important. Of course t/iey 
are important. The question is 
whether you want them to be the 
responsibility of the school, or the 
home, or of some other social agency. 
No matter who accepts the responsi- 
bility these things are going to cost 
money. 


People to Decide 


The decisions about the purposes 
of formal education, and the limita- 
tions of the school’s responsibility, 
cannot be made by educators alone. 
They must be made by the Ameri- 
can people and communicated to 
school authorities in such a way as 
to make it clear that this is the will 
of the people and not merely the 
opinion of a small but noisy pres- 
sure group. 

The problems have been greatly 
complicated by the social changes 
of the past century; the move of 
populations from farm to city, the 
increased complexity of our culture, 
and increased leisure which we h.ve 
not yet learned to use wisely. Tiey 
have been further complicated by 
the extension of universal educat on 
up thru the high school for the ans 
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of elementary education are not suf- 
ficient for secondary education. If 
the three R’s were the only aim of 
education it would be silly to require 
ten or twelve years of schooling. 


Movement of Population 

[he country school of the nine- 

nth century did not face these 

» blems. The country boy or girl 

his vocational training at home 
| the rural home accepted respon- 
i' ‘lity for whatever social and rec- 
tional activity was considered 

essary. The school’s job was lim- 
ite 1 to the basic skills and intellec- 
tu .| development. 

"he move of population from farm 
to city changed all this and the move 
ha; been one of tremendous propor- 

as. In 1800 90% of all Americans 

‘d on farms and only 10% in cities. 

day the figures are almost re- 

rsed. The city child could not get 
his vocational training at home and 
often the city home of the factory 
worker provided little opportunity 
for social life or recreation. The 
child who dropped out of school be- 
fore he was old enough to go to work 
could only roam the street and often 
became delinquent. 

The schools responded to the chal- 
lenge by accepting an increasing 
amount of responsibility for recrea- 
tion, social activities, and entertain- 
ment. Organized athletics, in which 
few participated and many merely 
watched became a conspicuous part 
of the American high school and 
with athletics came cheer leaders, 
marching bands, and drum major- 
ettes. Dancing and parties became a 
part of the school’s activities and the 
curriculum expanded to include just 
about everything under the sun. 

But it was not the teachers who 
demanded this extension of the 
school’s function. I have been a 
teacher much of my life but have 
never heard a group of teachers— 
teachers of history, English, or math- 
ematics—ask for more extracurricu- 
lar activities—these things were 
forced upon them. It was the people 
downtown who demanded a winning 
football team with all the entertain- 
ment that goes with it. It was the 
people who demanded vocational 
training and driver education. 


Purpose of School 
it is true that many school admin- 


- istrators and other professional edu- 
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cators now support the idea that the 
school should be responsible for all 
aspects of the child’s development. 
But there has been a selective proc- 
ess here. A generation ago many 
school superintendents believed that 
the major emphasis of the schools 
should be on intellectual develop- 
ment. But over the years such men 
found themselves being replaced by 
a new breed of administrators who 
promised to give the people the kind 
of schools they wanted—schools that 
would take over responsibility for 
many activities once supervised by 
parents but which the parents no 
longer wanted to accept. 

The decision to employ adminis- 
trators with the new view of edu- 
cation was made, not by professional 
educators but by lay boards. It is 
true that the change was accompa- 
nied by the emergence of a new 
educational philosophy—one that em- 
phasized the “whole child” and held 
the school responsible for his health, 
recreation, and social and emotional 
development as well as his formal 
education. But the reason this philos- 
ophy won out in the 1920’s and 
1930’s was that any educator who 
opposed it found himself among the 
unemployed. The teachers colleges 
that endorsed the new philosophy 
found their graduates in great de- 
mand; those that opposed it had 
trouble placing their graduates in 
the schools. The change was a part 
of a change in our cultural pattern. 
The home as well as the school be- 
came permissive and child-centered. 
It was not only the school but the 
whole nation that became preoccu- 
pied with entertainment as a goal of 
life. The athlete, the screen actor, 
the television celebrity, came to rep- 
resent our concept of success. It 
would have taken a brave school ad- 
ministrator to stand out against so 
strong a trend but I think it unfortu- 
nate that there was not more of that 
kind of courage. 


Reversal of Emphasis 

Today there is some evidence of 
a reversal. Especially since the 
launching of Sputnik there has been 
increased public demand for higher 
standards, more intellectual empha- 
sis in the schools, and less attention 
to the sideshows. 

Perhaps we are now ready to talk 
about priorities—to decide what 
comes first in education. I hope we 


shall decide that the primary empha- 
sis, the major portion of the time, 
the facilities, and the budget of the 
schools must be devoted to those 
things which only a school can do or 
that can be done better in a school 
than anywhere else. 

The primary aim of education in 
a free nation is to prepare each in- 
dividual to make wise independent 
decisions. All kinds of decisions, in 
the home, on the job, in the voting 
booth, and on the jury panel, deci- 
sions required in planning a good 
life and conducting it properly. To 
make these decisions he must be 
able to think clearly and logically 
and must possess a tremendous 
amount of accurate information on a 
variety of topics. To get this infor- 
mation he must read rapidly and 
with understanding and must com- 
prehend the world of mathematics. 
The schools cannot do it all, but the 
school should open the door to a 
lifetime of learning. The aim of edu- 
cation should take precedence over 
all the others. 

Once we have decided what we 
want the school to accomplish we 
are ready to make the necessary 
changes in the structure of the 
schools, and the process of teaching 
necessary to the achievement of 
these ends. 


Predictions for the Future 


I should like to take a look into 
the future of education in the years 
just ahead and make some predic- 
tions of what these changes will be. 
Altho the crystal ball inevitably is 
cloudy these are not mere guesses 
for all the predicted changes may 
already be found in a few American 
schools and some of them now are 
spreading very rapidly. Other schools 
will see in these examples an oppor- 
tunity to achieve a dramatic improve- 
ment in the quality of education. 

1. Educational television will bring 
some of the best teachers of the na- 
tion to millions of children. There 
will be continued efforts to improve 
the quality of this instruction and to 
coordinate it with regular classroom 
instruction. The limitations of tele- 
vision are well known but we have 
not yet given sufficient attention to 
its tremendous potentialities. It is 
true that the child cannot ask ques- 
tions of the television teacher—he 
cannot ask questions of textbook 
either but this has never kept the 
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book from being a useful educa- 
tional device. 

2. The present ladder system in 
which each child advances one grade 
a year will be replaced by a more 
flexible arrangement so that each 
child can advance at his own best 
rate. Probably the lower elementary 
grades will be replaced by an un- 
graded primary unit, and the kinder- 
garten, which has long been a dan- 
gling appendage, will be absorbed 
into this unit. 

3. At the secondary level, stu- 
dents will be grouped on the basis 
of ability in each separate subject so 
that a student may be in the fast 
class in one subject and with a 
slower group in another. In most 
parts of the country this will be done 
within the comprehensive high 
school so that all students will be 
together for social and recreational 
activities. 

4. The content of some subjects, 
notably mathematics and_ science, 
will be greatly altered and brought 
up to date. The new approaches to 
the teaching of foreign languages 
will be used more widely and lan- 
guages will be introduced into the 
elementary grades. 

5. Some of the larger high schools 
will be broken up into smaller units 


of about 400 students each. This is 
the so-called “house plan” now 
found at Newton, Massachusetts, and 
Fairfield, Connecticut. Several of 
these units may be placed on a 
single campus and all will use the 
same gymnasium and _ auditorium, 
thus materially reducing the cost of 
these items. Some of the library and 
laboratory facilities may be shared. 
But each unit will have its own 
teaching staff and will be a separate 
social and educational unit. 

6. Some of our excessively large 
and cumbersome administrative 
units, such as that of New York City, 
may be broken up into smaller units, 
each with its own board. This will 
bring the schools closer to the people. 

7. Some of the smaller schools, 
will be consolidated. But where con- 
solidation is unfeasible because of 
geography there will be new efforts 
to make the small school a good 
school instead of asking the child to 
spend many hours each day on a 
school bus. By making proper use 
of educational television, sharing 
specialist teachers among several 
schools, and providing correspond- 
ence courses for the gifted, we shall 
find it possible to provide excellent 
education even for children in re- 
mote rural areas. 








Content of subjects, notably math and science, will be greatly altered and brought up-to-date. 
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8. There will be a great deal of 
experimentation with class size. We 
shall no longer assume that a class 
of 25 or 30 is the best for all age 
groups and all subjects and methods 
of instruction. Some classes will be 
larger and some smaller, depending 
on the nature of the activity. 

9. In the next ten or fifteen years 
the enrollments of our colleges will 
double. There is not much guess- 
work about this for the babies ar 
born and have been counted. Priv: 
colleges will be unable to acce; 
their share of the increase and t).is 
will result in the development 
community colleges in every ci 
and the expansion of those tl 
now exist. Some of these w 
start as junior colleges but will « 
velop into four-year, degree-granti 
institutions. 

10. There will be an acute shorts : 
of college teachers and this will le : 
to new staffing patterns, new me! 
ods of instruction, and perhaps 
more limited curriculum. There v 
be less spoon feeding in college a 
more emphasis on individual stu: 
Faculty salaries will rise dramati 
cally but there will still be a shortaze 
of teachers because we shall be try- 
ing to educate a generation of stu- 
dents born during years of high 
birth rate with a faculty born a dec- 
ade or two earlier, during years of 
low birth rate, and there just won't 
be enough teachers to go around. 

11. Teacher education will be ab- 
sorbed into the mainstream of Amer- 
ican higher education. All teachers 
will get a liberal education plus a 
year that combines professional 
preparation with an extended in- 
ternship in the public schools. The 
state teachers colleges will become 
general state colleges, (as they al- 
ready have in more than half the 
states). They will continue to pre- 
pare teachers but will strengthen 
their liberal offerings and improve 
their professional courses. 


New Teaching Methods 

The most important change of «ll, 
I have saved for last. This will be a 
gradual disappearance of the se'f- 
contained classroom and the emer- 
gence of several varieties of tem 
teaching. Team teaching may I! 
ready be observed in several schowls 
in the Boston and New York are’s, 
in the Middle-West, and Southe:n 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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” SNHE question, “How should Wis- 

& consin school costs be paid?”, 
renains unanswered, It remains un- 
ar swered in the first place because 
m.uny of the facts needed to answer 
the question are unknown. Secondly, 
vested interests and traditions tend 
to leave the tax structure unchanged. 
What, then, is necessary to bring 
about adequate and equitable sup- 
port of public education? The 
major necessity is the determina- 
tion of facts which will lead to 
rational thinking about the problems 
involved. 

Some of the facts concerning the 
financial support of public education 
have been obtained thru research 
sponsored by the Graduate School of 
the University of Wisconsin. A re- 
cent study investigated the relation- 
ships between wealth, the income 
from wealth, and the taxes paid for 
the support of public education in 
Wisconsin. The major problem of 
this investigation was to determine 
the status of taxation on various 
forms of property. The taxes on vari- 
ous forms of property were com- 
pared to the taxes obtained from 
sources not attributable to property. 


Method of Investigation 

The procedure used to investigate 
taxation on property was to obtain 
data on the values of various types 
of property, on the incomes earned 
by these properties, and on the taxes 
paid by the owners of the properties. 
Property was divided into two cate- 
gories. One category included all the 
property taxed as property in the 
Wisconsin general property tax sys- 
tem. The other category included all 
types of wealth not taxed in the gen- 
eral property tax system. After the 
value of each category of property 
was determined, the income and 
taxes were also determined for each 
category. Wisconsin taxes were di- 
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Frequently we hear that real property is 
paying a disproportionate share of taxes for the 
support of schools. Research presents the facts for you. 


vided into three groups: those for all 
governmental purposes; those for the 
support of the public elementary 
and secondary schools; and those for 
the support of all public educational 
functions. The income of owners of 
property, and the taxes paid by 
them, were compared to the income 
and taxes of those persons deriving 
income from sources not attributable 
to property. 

The relationships of the value, in- 
come, and taxes of the “property 
taxed as property” category of wealth 
to the value, income, and taxes of 
the “property not taxed as property” 
category were expressed in terms of 
ratios and percentages. Similar rela- 
tionships were found between in- 
come and taxes of “property taxed 
as property” and income and taxes 
from sources “not attributable to 
property.” 


Facts from Research 

The value of “property taxed as 
property” in Wisconsin in 1955 was 
$13,964,253,000, according to the 
Wisconsin Department of Taxation. 
The value of “property taxed as 
property” reported by the Depart- 
ment was the equalized value of the 
property on which the 1955 property 
taxes were levied. The value of 
“property not taxed as property” in 
1955 was estimated in the present 
study to have been $18,348,648,574. 
The property in the latter category 
of wealth included personal prop- 
erty not taxed in the property tax 
system; intangibles such as surpluses 
in depositories, savings, mortgages, 


stocks, and bonds; and life insurance 
equities. Some of these properties, 
specifically mortgages, stocks, and 
bonds, were representative of prop- 
erty that was taxed as property. 
Therefore, the summation of the 
values of these two categories of 
property overestimates the total 
value of wealth in Wisconsin. The 
amount that mortgages, stocks, and 
bonds duplicated properties taxed as 
property was estimated at $3,130,- 
030,000. With that total deducted, 
the net value of the wealth in Wis- 
consin in 1955 was estimated to have 
been $29,182,871,574. 

Wisconsin incomes earned by own- 
ers of various types of property were 
determined from data reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and the Internal Revenue Service, 
and by the investigator's estimates of 
the income potential of property not 
included in the reports of these gov- 
ernmental agencies. The estimates of 
incomes for the two categories of 
wealth in Wisconsin were as follows: 
income of “property taxed as prop- 
ertv” was $2,216,189,000 and income 
of “property not taxed as property” 
was $526,840,366. The income from 
sources “not attributable to prop- 
ertv’ was $4,580,000,000 in 1954. 
This was the income reported by the 
Department of Commerce for wages, 
salaries, and fees paid to Wisconsin 
individuals. 


Steps to Determine Taxes 

In determining the taxes paid by 
owners of property in Wisconsin, 
two steps were employed. The first 
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step.was to credit taxes levied thru 
the general property tax system to 
the property on which it was levied. 
These taxes were reported by the 
Wisconsin Department of Taxation. 
Because owners of property are re- 
quired to pay taxes on the income 
they earn by the use of property, 
such income taxes were considered 
to be taxes on that property. The 
second step was to credit these in- 
come taxes to property. The amount 
of these taxes was determined by 
applying the average rate of income 
taxes to the income earned by the 
owners of the various forms of prop- 
erty. By use of the two steps de- 
scribed above, taxes for all govern- 
mental purposes paid by owners 
of “property taxed as property” 
amounted to $915,430,720 in 1955. 
Of this total, $322,128,075 were in 
the form of general property taxes 
and $593,302,644 in the form of taxes 
on the income of general property. 
In 1955, Wisconsin taxes on 
“property not taxed as property” 
were computed to be $85,716,551. 
The major portion of these taxes 
were the prorated income taxes on 
the income of “property not taxed 
as property.” The balance of the 
taxes were specifically levied on 
some of the property, for example, 
the motor vehicle registration fees. 
Taxes “not attributable to prop- 
erty” paid in Wisconsin in 1955 
amounted to $857,997,937. This 
amount is the difference between 
the taxes credited to the two cate- 
gories of property and the total 
amount of taxes paid in Wisconsin 
in 1955 ($1,859,145,208), reports the 
Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance. 


Estimated Taxes 

In estimating taxes on the various 
types of property for educational 
purposes, taxes on income earned by 
owners of property were credited to 
property in addition to the taxes spe- 
cifically levied on property for the 
support of public education. These 
estimates were made for the support 
of all public educational activities in 
Wisconsin and for the support of 
public elementary and_ secondary 
schools. In crediting other than prop- 
erty taxes to property, it was esti- 
mated that each category of wealth 
contributed to the non-property 
taxes at the percentage that the in- 
come of the category was of the total 
income. For example, “property 
taxed as property” earned 30.3% of 
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the income earned in Wisconsin in 
1954. Therefore, the educational 
taxes credited to “property taxed as 
property” represented the taxes 
levied on property for public schools 
and 30.3% of the taxes for educa- 
tional purposes which were not 
classified as property taxes. 

Using the above method of pro- 
rating educational costs to the vari- 
ous sources, “property taxed as prop- 
erty” paid $159,862,928 of the taxes 
for the support of elementary and 
secondary schools and $170,739,205 
of the taxes for the support of all 
educational functions in Wisconsin 
in 1955. “Property not taxed as prop- 
erty” paid $2,215,020 of the taxes for 
elementary and secondary schools 
and $4,744,085 of the taxes for the 
support of all educational functions 
in Wisconsin. Sources “not attributa- 
ble to property” paid $19,227,604 of 
the taxes for elementary and second- 
ary schools and $41,181,303 of the 
taxes for the support of all educa- 
tional functions. 

Relationships between values, in- 
comes, and taxes are most easily ex- 
pressed in terms of percentages. 
“Property taxed as property” in- 
cluded 47.9% of the value of prop- 
erty; earned 30.3% of the income in 
Wisconsin; and paid 49.2% of the 
taxes for all governmental purposes, 
78.8% of the taxes for all public edu- 


cational functions, and 88% of the 
taxes for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in Wisconsin. “Prop- 
erty not taxed as property” included 
52.1% of the value of property; 
earned 7.2% of the total income of 
Wisconsin; and paid 4.6% of the taxes 
for all governmental purposes, 2.27 
of the taxes for all educational func- 
tions, and 1.2% of the taxes for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In- 
come sources “not attributable ‘o 
property” earned 62.5% of the incor :e 
in Wisconsin and paid 46.2% of tie 
taxes for all governmental purpos: s, 
19% of the taxes for all educatior 1] 
functions, and 10.8% of the taxes {or 
public elementary and_ seconda ‘y 
schools. These data are presented n 
Table I to make the comparisc is 
more readily observable. 

The relationships between inco: ie 
and taxes can be expressed in : 2- 
other way: by finding the perce: t- 
age of income that is paid for tax s. 
For “property taxed as propert .” 
taxes for all governmental purpo: °s 
were 41.3% of the income, taxes jor 
all educational purposes were 7.7% 
of the income, and taxes for e e- 
mentary and secondary schools wi re 
7.2% of the income. For “propeity 
not taxed as property,” taxes for all 
governmental purposes were 16.2% 
of the income, taxes for the support 
of all educational purposes were 























TABLE I 
Per Cent of Taxes for Various Purposes Paid by Different Tax Sources in Wisconsin 
Per Cent Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Taxes from: of Total Taxes for all | Taxes for all Taxes for 
Wisconsin Governmental} Educational Elem. and 
Income Purposes Functions Sec. Schools 
Property taxed as 
property ae 30.3 49.2 78.8 88.0 
Property not taxed as 
property Be (Ser! 4.6 ; ove £2 
Sources not attributable 
to property 62.5 46.2 19.0 10.8 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TABLE II 


Per Cent of Income From Different Sources Paid in Taxes for 


Various Purposes in Wisconsin 








| | 
| 
| Per Cent | 
Income from: of Total 
| Wisconsin | 
| Income | 
! 
Property taxed as property | 30.3 
Property not taxed as | 
property : (Ger 
Sources not attributable to | 
property easel 62.5 


Per Cent of | Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Income Paid} Income Paid | Income Paid 
in Taxes for | in Taxes for | in Taxes for 
All Govt’l | All Educa- Elem. and 
Purposes tional Sec. Schoo's 
| Functions 
AS (i ie 
16.2 0.9 0.4 
18.7 0.9 0.4 
| 
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nine-tenths of 1% of the income, and 
taxes for elementary and secondary 
schools were four-tenths of 1% of the 
income. For sources of income “ttot 
attributable to property,” taxes for 
all governmental purposes were 
18.7% of the income taxes for the 
»port of all educational purposes 
«re nine-tenths of 1% of the in- 
me, and taxes for the support of 
mentary and secondary schools 
e four-tenths of 1% of the income. 
These data are presented in tabular 
forn in Table IL. 


Ju tifiable Conclusions 

‘he data presented above which 
rel.te to the incomes and taxes of 
the two categories of property, and 
of the sources of income not attrib- 
utable to property, appear to justify 
the following conclusions: 

In Wisconsin, the burden of taxa- 
tion is not equitably distributed 
upon the three major sources of in- 
come investigated. This burden falls 
too heavily upon the owners of 
“property taxed as property” and too 
lightly on the owners of “property 
not taxed as property” and on those 
persons whose income is not attrib- 
utable to property. Altho only 
about 30% of the income of the state 
is earned by owners of “property 
taxed as property,” almost 50% of all 
taxes are paid by this group of citi- 
zens. This group pays more than 
three-fourths of all taxes which are 
collected to support all levels of edu- 
cational opportunity in the state. 

There should be changes in the 
Wisconsin tax system which will re- 
sult in more equity among the vari- 
ous groups of taxpayers, This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to taxa- 
tion for public educational func- 
tions. Public schools thruout the 
state are supported to a very great 
extent by taxes derived from prop- 
erty. As long as this situation pre- 
vails, property owners will continue 
to be forced to pay an inequitably 
large share of the taxes. Since the 
State of Wisconsin does not rely on 
the property tax as a_ significant 
source of revenue, any shift in the 
financial support of education from 
the local communities to the state 
level is certain to result in more tax 
equity for property owners. 





Business and professional men—organi- 
zation men all—collect five to ten billion 
dollars a year as part of their expense. 
Eighty-five per cent of the nation’s top 
grate restaurants are supported entirely 
by the expense account. 
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WEA Research Proves Value 


Of Inservice Education Program 


OW do you feel about your in- 

service training program? Do 
you think it is necessary? Do you be- 
lieve any improvements will come 
from all the studying, or are you just 
accepting the program as a require- 
ment and going thru the motions 
only? 

Answers, as revealed by a recent 
study made by the Wisconsin TEPS 
Commission and the WEA reveal 
that many inservice programs result 
in significant improvements in meth- 
ods, curricula, and effectiveness of 
teachers. 

Questionnaires were mailed to all 
twelve-grade and union high school 
districts. Three hundred fourteen 
questionnaires of the total of 418 
were returned for a 75% response. 
The data in the study included in- 
formation on extension courses 
(night and Saturday classes, on and 
off campus courses, lecture series, 
etc., but not summer school) and on 
actual inservice programs within the 
school year. 

It was reported that all districts 
were involved in an inservice train- 
ing program with 95% of the districts, 
reported in the study, studying more 
than one subject. Curriculum was 
studied more than any other field 
(by 66% of the districts ); 53% studied 
guidance; 40% reported a study made 
of report cards, reporting and/or 
cumulative records; 30% reported 
studies of reading and testing; and 
25% indicated a study of individual 
differences was made. A total of 50 
different subjects were studied by 
the districts reporting. 


Number of Meetings 

The number of meetings held for 
inservice programs varied from one 
to 35. Length of the meetings varied 
from one-half hour to more than two 
hours. Study and/or preparation on 
the part of teachers was required in 
71% of the districts reporting and 
52% reported that a final evaluation 
or examination was made. 

Pre-school workshops were held in 
78% of the districts reporting, rang- 


ing from one-half day to more than 
five days. Post-school workshops 
were held in 30% of the reporting 
districts ranging from one-half day 
to five days. 

Seventy-one per cent of the dis- 
tricts reported that most meetings 
necessary for the inservice program 
were held on the teacher’s own time 
(after school, evenings, and Satur- 
days). Other time was made avail- 
able by early dismissals, workshops 
at intervals during the school, insti- 
tutes, visiting days, and providing 
substitute teachers. 

Most districts provided appropri- 
ate meeting places, professional li- 
braries, and outside consultants, but 
only 35% provided clerical help and 
30% utilized community resources. 
Funds were provided in the school 
budget to finance, in part, the in- 
service program by 80% of the dis- 
tricts reporting, with 68% reporting 
that the program was financed en- 
tirely by the districts. 


Benefits to Pupils 

Did all this inservice study and 
activity have any effect on the edu- 
cational programs in the reporting 
districts? During the 1958-59 school 
year: 69% of the districts expanded 
the curriculum; course content was 
improved by 79% of the districts; 
33% altered their programming; 14% 
dropped courses; 75% reported im- 
proved effectiveness of teachers; all 
as a result of inservice programs con- 
ducted in 1957-58. 

Anticipated benefits to pupils re- 
sulting from the inservice programs 
included: an enriched curriculum 
(94 districts); improved overall ed- 
ucation (77 districts); increased in- 
dividual help—meeting needs of 
children (43 districts); improved 
guidance (34 districts ); and increas- 
ingly challenging the gifted (33 dis- 
tricts). Other anticipated benefits 
reported were: improved study hab- 
its and better use of time; better 
achievement; improved college qual- 
ifications; improved learning situa- 
tions; and improved testing, 





Laws Passed by ‘59 Legislature 


Affect Education and Teachers 


Chapter 386. Originated in Bill 369, S— 
amends 39.06 (4) and creates 39.06 (4)(b)— 
Relates to jurisdiction of county superin- 
tendents in all counties and in populous 
counties (over 500,000 population). 

Chapter 387. Originated in Bill 581, S— 
amends 41.44 (lm)—Provides for a new 
salary schedule for County College faculty 
members: $4,500-$6,950 varying with 
Jength of service and professional training. 

Chapter 389. Originated in Bill 588, S— 
creates 40.803 (1) (c)—Provides that in a 
joint city school system containing both a 
city of the second class and a village at- 
tached by the county school committee, 
where the previous board was composed 
of seven members and if the board were 
increased to nine members, a procedure 
whereby the board is divided into two 
classes: seven members residents of the 
city and a second class of two members 
residents of the village, all being elected 
at large by the entire district. 

Chapter 392. Originated in Bill 800, A— 
creates 40.30 (10m) (e) and (f)—Provides 
that members of county and state super- 
intendents’ staffs and all special workers 
who come in contact with school children 
will be subject to the requirements of the 
compulsory physical examination law. 

Chapter 393. Originated in Bill 875, A— 
creates 40.35 (8a)—Provides that on reor- 
ganization orders effective between May | 
and October 1, the valuation statement re- 
quired by 40.35 (8) shall be the corrected 
valuation as determined by such order. 

Chapter 394. Originated in Bill 876, A— 
amends 40.025 (5)—Provides that when a 
reorganization order affects a district op- 
erating a high school, the county super- 
intendent shall also send copies of the or- 
der to county clerks of the counties con- 
cerned. 

Chapter 396. Originated in Bill 275, S— 
amends various sections in Chapter 42- 
This is a retirement bill which in addition 
to various corrections (1) relaxes somewhat 
the prohibition on number of days a 
teacher drawing an annuity may teach and 
(2) permits a teacher drawing an annuity 
to teach in a non-member school without 
penalty. 

Chapter 402. Originated in Bill 479, A— 
amends 40.65 (3) (a), (b), (d), 40.70 (1), 
(3), 4), (5) (a), (b), (c), (6), (7), (8) (a) as 
renumbered and amended and (b) as 
created by Chapter 3, Laws of 1959, 40.71 
(1), (6) (b) and (c), 40.91 (2) and (4) (a) 
and (b)—This is the law providing for the 
changes in the aids law by changing aver- 
age daily attendance to average daily 
membership, changing the aids to pupils 
in average daily membership and_ the 
guaranteed value per pupil. 

Chapter 412. Originated in Bill 712, A— 
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The summary of the laws affecting education and teachers has 
been prepared by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

In the November Journal we published summaries of the first 48 
laws enacted by the Legislature and approved by the Governor. 


repeals 20.551 (15) and 66.919 (4) (b); 
amends 20.408 (42) (b); creates 66.919 (4) 
(g) and (15)—Provides that the group life 
insurance board shall make the group life 
insurance provided state employees avail- 
able to any municipality as defined in 
66.901 (2) and further provides that when 
the governing body of any municipality 
elects to provide group life insurance un- 
der the conditions outlined, the municipal- 
ity shall pay the employer share. Decision 
must be made by municipal or school 
board by November 30 and list of em- 
ployees must be in possession of state 
board by December 15. 

Chapter 417. Originated in Bill 48, A— 
amends 39.20 (7)—The new salary schedule 
for supervising teachers, to be established 
by the state superintendent, shall have a 
minimum salary of $4,100 and a maximum 
of $6,500. 

Chapter 420. Originated in Bill 664, S— 
This is an appropriation bill—adds $17,- 
500,000 state monies for 20.650 (13) ele- 
mentary and high school aids. 

Chapter 439. Originated in Bill 415, A— 
amends 41.01 (1m) (a) and (b) and creates 
41.01 (1m) (e) and (1r)—Amends present 
law on handicapped children’s education 
board to include Milwaukee County, to 
provide services for territory under juris- 
diction of county superintendents and dis- 
tricts not under jurisdiction of county su- 
perintendent if boards of said districts so 
determine. Also provides for an advisory 
committee of school administrators with 
no voting powers. New sections created 
provide for detailed procedure for estab- 
lishment, operation, control, and state sup- 
port of county special schools. 

Chapter 445. Originated in Bill 279, A— 
amends 40.29 (8)—Provides that if district 
has not voted sufficient tax, board shall 
on the third Monday of October determine 
the necessary amount. (Previously was 
third Monday in November.) 

Chapter 446. Originated in Bill 449, A— 
amends numerous sections—Provides for 
creation of unified school districts, for 
change of common and union high school 
districts to unified districts, and vice versa, 
and establishes powers and procedures of 
such unified districts. 

Chapter 492. Originated in Bill 520, S— 
creates 40.70 (8) (c)—Permits the payment 
of aids to new districts operating grades 9 
and 10 during the first year, such aids to 
include the average daily attendance of 
resident pupils who attend other schools 
on a tuition basis and in the second year 
when grades 9, 10 and 11 are operated, 
the average daily attendance of 12th grade 
resident pupils attending other schools as 
tuition pupils. 

Chapter 495. Originated in Bill 683, A— 


amends 41.03 (1) (c) and (d)—Increases «p- 
propriation and state support for trans)or- 
tation and more equalized education of 
physically disabled children. 

Chapter 496. Originated in Bill 689. A- 
amends 65.90 (5) (a)—Provides that if the 
notice of proposed budget change as re- 
quired is not given, changes and al’ :ra- 
tions in the budget are precluded. 

Chapter 501. Originated in Bill 877, A- 
amends 40.12 (5) and creates 40.12 | 
If an existing high school district is in- 
cluded in a new union high school dis- 
trict, the existing high school district «hall 
cease to exist, and property and liabi ‘ties 
of old district shall become property nd 
liabilities of new district. Orders cre: ‘ing 
union high school districts shall become 
void three years after effective date un- 
less districts are operating schools or are 
in the process of erecting buildings. 

Chapter 507. Originated in Bill 548, A- 
amends 20.650 (31) (a) and creates 3').02 
(5c)—Money received from participants in 
institutes and training programs and visi- 
tors at the two state schools is to be re- 
funded to the appropriation made _ for 
these purposes. 

Chapter 509. Originated in Bill 309, A- 
creates Subchapter IV of Chapter 1]11- 
Provides that municipal employees, _in- 
cluding employees of school districts shal! 
have the right to affiliate with a labor or- 
ganization of their own choosing in nego- 
tiating with employers. Lists prohibited 
practices. 

Chapter 513. Originated in Bill 884, A- 
creates 20.650 (4) and 39.02 (26)—Provides 
matching funds ($50,000) for National De- 
fense Education Act and authorizes state 
superintendent to accept federal funds for 
any function over which he has jurisdic- 
tion and act as agent for the receipt and 
disbursement of such funds. 

Chapter 522. Originated in Bill 584, A- 
amends 40.71 (7)—Provides that the new 
minimum salaries for teachers shall b 
$2,409 per school year if the certificate of 
such teacher is based on two years of 
professional training; not less than $3,000 
per year if teaching certificate is based on 
not less than three years of professional 
training; not less than $4,000 if the teach- 
ing certificate is based on four years ot 
professional training with a degree. Also 
provides minimum salary and minimum 
substitute teacher’s wage for cities of the 
first class. 

Chapter 525. Originated in Bill 867. A- 
amends 142.05 (3)—Provides that in th 
case of physically handicapped childre:: to 
be admitted and transported to the ‘Vis- 
consin orthopedic or any other hosp tal, 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children :na) 
pay for the cost of transportation no! to 
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exceed railway or bus fare and necessary 
taxi or ambulance service for such patients 
and any necessary attendant if the parents 
or guardians are financially unable to pay 
such costs. Application of the county jutlge 
mist receive prior approval of the Bureau 
for Handicapped Children. 

Chapter 548. Originated in Bill 834, A— 
amends 40.77 (3) and 40.78 (1)—De- 
fires school truancy as any absence of 

or more days from school during 
hich the principal has not been notified 
writing of the legal cause of such ab- 
se.ce by the guardian of the absent pupil 
intermittent attendance carried on for 
purpose of defeating the purpose of 

77 (1). Legal causes for absence are 

ignated in 40.77 (1) (b) and (c). Pro- 
ides a penalty for any individual who 

; a false statement relating to truancy. 

Chapter 550. Originated in Bill 456, A— 

ends 39.022 (2) (c) and creates 39.022 
2: (d)—Provides that Indian scholarships 
shill be awarded to those Indian students 
thet have the capacity to profit from ap- 
propriate college work and who completed 
hich school in the upper two-thirds of 
their graduating classes. 

Chapter 553. Originated in Bill 682, A— 
amends 40.53 (7) (b)—Provides that bus 
drivers operating school buses privately 
owned and under contract to school dis- 
tricts shall be required to have the same 
health examination as school employees. 

Chapter 558. Originated in Bill 525, A— 
repeals 347.44 (2) (c); amends 340.01 (56) 
(intro. par.), 346.48 (2) and 347.44 (3)— 
Defines a school bus as a motor vehicle 
which transports children to or from a 
public or private school or which trans- 
ports school groups engaged in extra- 
curricular activities. Provides that the op- 
erator of a school bus shall not use the 
flashing red signal in the built-up areas of 
cities, villages or towns where passengers 
are to be loaded or unloaded from the 
curb or sidewalk or in special bus loading 
areas but shall use such signals in all other 
cases when stopping on the street or high- 
way for the purpose of loading or unload- 
ing any school child. It further provides 
that when a school bus or private school 
transportation vehicle is being used for 
purposes other than actual transportation 
of school children or school groups, the 
flashing red signals shall not be used, and 
all markings indicating it is a school bus 
or private school transportation vehicle 
shall be removed or concealed. 

Chapter 559. Originated in Bill 574, A— 
amends 66.29 (7)—Establishes new proce- 
dures for the inclusion of subcontractors 
in bid proposals for public work under 
this section. Requires that the contractor 
submit a list of the subcontractors who 
having qualified under the statute shall 
comprise a list of subcontractors which 
shall not be added to nor altered without 
the written consent of the municipality. 

Chapter 563. Originated in Bill 48, S— 
amends 40.035—Requires that all territory 
within the state shall be included in school 
districts operating high schools by June 30, 
1962. Further provides that any territory 
which is not included in a district which 
operates a high school on July 1, 1962, 
shall be attached to, created into or con- 
solidated with a district operating a high 


‘school by order of the county school com- 
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rate people. 





Statement by President Eisenhower 

This report (Education for the Age of Science by the President's 
Science Advisory Committee) makes clear that the strengthening of 
science and engineering education requires the strengthening of all 
education. As an excellent statement of educational goals and needs, 
I hope it will be widely read and that it will stimulate a wider under- 
standing of the importance of excellence in our educational system. 

One subject discussed in the report warrants special emphasis—the 
importance of raising the standing of our teachers in their communi- 
ties. Higher salaries are a first requirement, but we need also to recog- 
nize the great importance of what teachers do and to accord them the 
encouragement, understanding, and recognition which will help to 
make the teaching profession attractive to increasing numbers of first- 
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mittee not later than July 31, 1962. Such 
order issued by the county school com- 
mittee shall be retroactive in effect to 
July 1, 1962, and will be subject to appeal 
to the state superintendent but not to a 
referendum. Provides that if the county 
school committee fails to make the order 
required by this statute, an action of 
mandamus may be brought to require the 
committee to perform this duty. 

All proceedings designed to accomplish 
this end taken before June 30, 1962, 
shall be in accordance with the presently 
established methods of school district 
reorganization. 

Chapter 569. Originated in Bill 701, A— 
amends 40.71 (2)—Provides that classifica- 
tion of school districts shall be based upon 
a request for such classification filed with 
the Department of Public Instruction on 
or before July 15 of each year. It further 
provides that the aid level shall be deter- 
mined by the program which was in ef- 
fect during the school year prior to July 1 
of the year in which the application is 
presented. In other words, the classifica- 
tion will be based on the year just having 
been completed rather than the coming 
year. 

Chapter 571. Originated in Bill 868, A— 
renumbers 66.021 (7) (c); creates 66.021 
(7) (c)—Provides that all territory annexed 
to a city that operates its schools under 
the city school system shall automatically 
become a part of that school system. This 
does not include any city of the first class. 

Chapter 576. Originated in Bill 974, A— 
317, A)—Specifically reinforces the provi- 
repeals 40.807 (4a), 67.04 (7) and 67.12 
(12) (aa), as Created by Chapter 296 (Bill 
sions of Bill 449, A which has become 
Chapter 446 and especially that portion 
which says that any school district which 
abandons a city school plan in order to 
become a common school district shall as- 
sume the school debts of the former city 
school district. 

Chapter 584. Originated in Bill 459, A— 
creates 66.058 (8) “66.058 (8)—Distri- 
bution of Fees. Annually before the end of 
the fiscal year, of the monthly parking 
permit fees collected, the municipality may 
retain 10% to cover the cost of administra- 
tion and shall pay to the school district in 
which the park is located no less than such 
proportion of the remainder as the ratio 
of the most recent property tax levy for 


school purposes bears to the total tax levy 
for all purposes in the municipality. If the 
mobile park is located in more than one 
school district, each district shall receive 
a share in the proportion that its property 
tax levy for school purposes bears to the 
total school tax levy.” 

J.R. No. 35. Originated in J.R. 6, S— 
to amend Article XI, Section 3 of the 
Constitution—First passage of a proposed 
amendment to Article XI, Section 3 of the 
Constitution whereby school districts of- 
fering no less than grades 1-12 and which 
is at the time of incurring such debt 
eligible for the highest level of school aids, 
may incur total indebtedness not to ex- 
ceed 10% of the value of property in dis- 
trict as equalized for state purposes. Leaves 
total indebtedness for cities at 8% for all 
purposes including schools; this applies to 
common or unified districts offering grades 
1 to 12. A referendum and second passage 
required. 

J.R. No. 46. Originated in J.R. 94, S— 
relating to interim studies by Legislative 
Council—“(5) Education. (a) The study to 
include the subject matter of Joint Reso- 
lution 101, A relating to the objectives of 
the secondary school in the state public 
education system.” 

Joint Resolution 101, A, in part, says: 
“Resolved by the assembly, the senate 
concurring, That the legislative council be 
directed to have its education committee 
conduct a study during the 1959-61 
interim of the objectives of the secondary 
school and its relationship to higher edu- 
cation and to the preparation of the youth 
of today for their economic, social and 
political responsibilities in the world of 
tomorrow. To this end the committee shall 
without restriction because of enumeration 
consider the nature and adequacy of the 
high school program in the preparation for 
college and for the normal pursuits of 
adult life; the content of the curriculum; 
the importance and relative position of 
compulsory subjects, electives, guidance 
programs and_ extra-curricular activities; 
the relationship of the state to the local 
unit in the determination of the nature 
and scope of the curriculum and the means 
of best communicating the needs of the 
youth of today to those who direct the 
destiny of our schools. The council shall 
report its findings and conclusions to the 
1961 legislature when it convenes.” 





WEA Members to Choose NEA Delegates 


Revised election rules, adopted by the WEA Executive 
Committee, now require candidates for delegate to the 


Los Angeles convention to file professional qualifi- 


OT until the NEA member- 

ship year ends on May 31, 
1960, will Wisconsin teachers know 
definitely the number of delegates 
the WEA will be entitled to send to 
the NEA convention in Los Angeles, 
June 26 to July 1. In the meantime, 
however, the WEA Executive Com- 
mittee has planned to have 12 
delegates elected by popular vote 
in February by WEA members 
from the six Executive Comunittee 
Districts. 

At the meeting of the WEA Exec- 
utive Committee on November 20 
the rules governing the election of 
the delegates, adopted originally in 
1950, were revised. In order that 
teachers may know more about the 
qualifications of the candidates to 
represent them, the WEA Executive 
Committee now requires that the 
candidates must submit their profes- 
sional qualifications for publication 
in the February Journal. Further- 
more, the Committee has ruled that 
all voters must vote for two nomi- 
nees in their respective district or 
otherwise their ballot will be de- 
clared invalid. 

Any teacher who is an NEA mem- 
ber and who wants to become a can- 
didate must be nominated by a peti- 
tion signed by no less than 20 WEA 
members living in the Executive 
Committee District. No specific nom- 
ination form is necessary. Merely a 
statement that John Doe is hereby 
nominated and the signatures of 20 
WEA members are sufficient. The 
nomination must be in the office of 
the WEA Executive Secretary, 404 
Insurance Building, Madison 3, by 
no later than January 15, twelve 
o'clock noon. Besides being a mem- 
ber of the NEA the nominee must be 
a teacher within the district he is 
chosen to represent and must be 
willing to serve. Consult the map on 
this page to be certain the nominee 
and the petitioners reside in the 
same district. 

In the February Journal the can- 


cations and members to vote for two nominees in district. 





didates from each district wili be 
listed alphabetically. The Journal 
will also publish an account of the 
professional activities of each candi- 
date. The information submitted by 
the candidate should contain the 
professional educational organiza- 
tions to which the candidate be- 
longs and also the service he has 
rendered for educational associations 
from his own local to the NEA. 
Membership on committees, service 
as a delegate to professional groups, 
and offices held in professional or- 
ganizations are evidences of leader- 
ship and service to the profession. 
The second major change in rules 
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governing the election made by the 
WEA Executive Committee speci'ies 
that all voters MUST vote for to 
candidates in each district or the }:.- 
lot will be declared invalid. 

The ballot will be printed in +e 
February Journal which you may 
clip from the page, write the nar ies 
of the two nominees of your cho. e, 
and mail to the WEA office. The | .1- 
lot must be received by the W ‘A 
Executive Secretary no later t! an 
March 11, twelve o’clock noon. 

By all means observe these imp »r- 
tant rules: 

1. You must adhere strictly to cis- 
trict boundaries. 























WEA Executive Committee Districts 
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2. The nominee must be a mem- 

ber of the NEA, must live in the 
district he seeks to represent, and 
must be willing to serve, if elected. 
' Nomination papers (no particu- 
lar form necessary) must be signed 
by at least 20 WEA members living 
in ‘he district. 

Act now, for the nominations 

iit be in the office of the WEA 
Ex cutive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Bu Iding, Madison 3, by January 15, 
12 clock noon. 

Remember also that informa- 
tio’. about the nominee’s activities in 
prc essional educational organiza- 
tio:s must be in the office of the 
Ex-cutive Secretary by the same 
de: dline as the nomination. 

(. Look for the district nominees 
in the February Journal, and remem- 
ber that you MUST vote for two or 
your ballot will be declared invalid. 


Rail Fare and $125 for Winners 

At the November 4 meeting, the 
WEA Executive Committee voted to 
allow official delegates to the annual 
NEA convention first class, round 
trip railroad fare from their homes 
in Wisconsin to Los Angeles, plus 
$125 for living expenses. 

In addition to the 12 delegates 
elected by districts, the WEA Exec- 
utive Committee will appoint the 
balance to complete the WEA quota 
depending on NEA membership. Be- 
sides the official WEA delegation, 
affiliated local associations which 
have sufficient membership in NEA 
may send delegates to the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly. Each affiliated 
local association is entitled to one 
delegate and one alternate for each 
100 members or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members in 


the NEA. 


EDUCATION 1970... 
(Continued from Page 12) 


California. Several major universi- 
ties, assisted by a recent grant from 
the Ford Foundation, are working 
with the public schools in exploring 
its potentialities. 

Instead of a single kind of per- 
son called a “teacher” we shall see 
the development of a hierarchy of 
personnel with different characteris- 
tics, preparation, interests, and skills. 
The team will include: 

'. The team leader, who will have 
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responsibility for organizing and co- 
ordinating the work of a team but 
will remain a teacher. 

2. The career teacher will be a 
master teacher with a lifetime com- 
mitment to teaching but need not 
possess managerial skills. 

3. The classroom teacher will be 
fully certified but may not make a 
lifetime career of teaching. Many of 
these will be married women who 
teach a few years, drop out to rear 
a family, and then return some years 
later. 

4, Interns or apprentices from the 
teachers colleges getting their first 
classroom experience as junior mem- 
bers of the team, and with a partial 
salary. 

5. Teacher-specialists, who may 
be musicians, mathematicians, scien- 
tists or artists living in the commun- 
ity who teach on a part-time basis. 

6. Teacher-aides and_ secretaries 
who will relieve the teacher of the 
many non-professional activities that 
now take up so much of a teacher's 
time. 


Changes to Be Made 

It will be necessary to alter cer- 
tification laws to provide for these 
new kinds of employees but these 
changes will be made. 

Salary schedules will be revised to 
fit the new pattern. This kind of per- 
sonnel structure should eliminate 
the need for “merit pay” because it 
provides for progress on the part of 
the exceptional teacher who makes 
a career of teaching and is qualified 
for leadership. Team leaders and 
career teachers will command much 
higher salaries than any now avail- 
able to teachers but these high sal- 
aries will be offset by the lower sal- 
aries of aides and other non-profes- 
sional personnel so that the total 
cost will be no greater than at pres- 
ent. But the quality of instruction 
will be substantially improved and 
the best teachers will be encouraged 
to remain in the profession. 


Dramatic Educational Reforms 
Whether or not the future follows 
exactly the pattern I have predicted, 
there seems little doubt that the dec- 
ade just ahead will be one of dra- 
matic educational reforms that will 
drastically alter all our educational 
systems from kindergarten thru col- 
lege. Our schools have never been as 
good as they might be, ought to be, 


Teacher OASI 
Coverage May Be 
Delinquent 


ACH teacher in the combined 

group of the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System who is also covered 
under OASDI (social security) 
should make sure that the OASDI 
contributions deducted from the 
teacher’s salary are actually being 
reported to the federal government. 
These payments, and the matching 
state contribution, will not be en- 
tered in the teacher's account in 
Baltimore until the correct report 
and proper remittance have been 
submitted. 

The federal authorities require 
that reports and remittances be sub- 
mitted thru the Public Employes 
Social Security Fund, 1171/4 Monona 
Avenue, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
These are then transmitted to 
Baltimore. 


Some Boards Neglect 

Considerable difficulty has been 
encountered in inducing school dis- 
tricts to submit these reports. For 
the third quarter of 1959 about 270 
school districts had not submitted 
reports and remittances by the dead- 
line. This occurred despite the fact 
that school districts now have twice 
as much time as previously. 

It is suggested that every teacher 
covered under social security should 
check each quarter with the school 
administrator or school clerk to make 
sure that the reports and remittances 
have been submitted. 

These are due in Madison by the 
last working day of the month fol- 
lowing the end of the quarter. Thus 
the report and remittance for all 
covered earnings actually paid be- 
tween October 1 and December 31, 
1959 must reach the Public Em- 
ployes Social Security Fund not later 
than January 29, 1960 (the last 
working day). 





and can become. In making changes 
we must take care not to lose our 
link of continuity with the past—not 
to jettison our cultural heritage. But 
the opportunities for improvement 
are endless for those willing to take 
a fresh look at the problems and to 
strike out boldly in néw directions. 
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T 45 the American male can 

look forward to fewer birth- 
days, statistics show, than can his 
contemporary in Norway, the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark, Italy, Canada, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Switzerland, 
England, and Wales. Our middle- 
aged men have the highest death 
rate from diabetes, cardiovascular, 
and kidney diseases of men of any 
nationality among a list of 17 coun- 
tries from which data are available. 
A number of things can be done 
about this deplorable mortality rate,” 
says Dr. Frederick J. Stare, chairman 
of the Department of Nutrition at 
the Harvard School of Public Health. 
As the first requirement, Dr. Stare 
listed good food in the quantity to 
maintain desirable weight and of the 
proper quality to nourish the body 
well. Both men and women who are 
overweight should take immediate 
steps to lose unwanted and danger- 
ous pounds. Improved nutrition can 
be a vital factor in keeping adults 
alive longer and keeping them in 
better health, according to Dr. Stare. 


Adopt Scientific Diet 

Current educational philosophy ad- 
vocates that health education be a 
vital part of one’s general education. 
If a child is to benefit to the fullest 
extent from the experiences which 
he is afforded in and out of school, 
he must have good health. Optimum 
health and efficiency depend to a 
great extent upon good food habits 
which, in turn, are acquired thru 
learning experiences, Learning is for 
most of us a school-centered func- 
tion, and thus nutrition education 
has become a vital part of our 
schools’ daily program. 

Numerous volumes have been 
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If we want to improve the health 
of the American people 


Schools Can Do Something 
About Nutrition 


GORDON W. GUNDERSON 
Supervisor of School Lunch 
State Department of Public Instruction 


written on nutrition, and countless 
speeches have been given by “emi- 
nent authorities” in addition to the 
years of classroom teaching which 
have been devoted to the subject. 
There is an abundance of scientifi- 
cally sound information available on 
the one hand and innumerable 
“curbstone philosophies” circulating 
concerning vitamins and minerals 
and the things the human being must 
have for good health, on the other. 
We often forsake the scientifically 
sound teachings for those more 
glamorous and popular. We know, 
we believe, we talk, and we teach 
the things we ought to do, but we 
fail to put them into practice in our 
daily living. This is particularly true 
concerning nutrition. Clever adver- 
tisements lure us into eating dozens 
of various kinds of vitamins and con- 
coctions for various purposes: some 


to gain weight, some to lose; som: to 
calm our nerves and let us sk 
some to wake us up. What is wo se 
perhaps, is a drifting along with 
concern for our food needs. 

Dr. Charles Glen King, execu 
director of the Nutrition Foundat 
speaking to the National Food (¢ 
ference in February 1958 stat 
“The education of adults and « 
dren in the United States would 
more effective if everyone had 
opportunity to see at first hand the 
damage that results when the food 
supply is really poor, when the avail- 
able food supply will not permit a 
child to grow or remain in good 
health. They would see a large per- 
centage of the world’s children with- 
out enough good quality protein 
foods to grow, or even to survive 
after they are weaned. These chil- 
dren have no freedom or established 
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Don't leave nutrition education to chance, but do something about it. 
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practice in drinking milk or eating 
meat or eating green vegetables or 
eating fruits regularly or even having 
enough good quality bread and po- 
tatoes. These simple requirements 
are often more of an accident than a 
known pattern to achieve good 
he: !th. Poor sanitation in the same 
are 1s multiplies the risks induced by 
ma nutrition. The net result is a 
shockingly high incidence of sickness 
an’ death, reaching to as high as 
30‘ in the age range from weaning 
tin: until they start school. In the 
lig!'t of seeing the cost imposed on 
hal the world’s children when food 
res urces are inadequate, our per- 
sist-nce in wasteful practices are a 
chi ‘lenge to our intelligence and 
civic pride. We are spoiled with 
apethy and coddling in a land of 
plenty.” 


Nutritional Problem 

In spite of the optimistic estimates 
of the per capita nutritive value of 
the food supply available to us, 
studies of food intakes of families 
and of school children indicate that 
there is a nutritional problem in our 
land. Many of our people are not 
enjoying abundant health because of 
inadequate diets. 

In a recent survey in Iowa repre- 
sentative of the food intakes of ap- 
proximately 681,000 women over 30 
vears of age, it was found that the 
diets of one-half to two-thirds of 
these women were lacking in cal- 
cium, vitamin C or vitamin A. About 
one-third of the diets were deficient 
in protein. More than 50% of the 
women were not drinking enough 
milk and about one-fifth of them 
were getting less than the recom- 
mended amounts of protein. One 
survey of the eating habits of the 
school children in Iowa indicated 
that only 13% of the girls had good 
diets, 47% fair, and an astounding 
40% had poor diets. Twenty-four per 
cent of the boys had good diets, 45% 
fair, and 31% had poor diets. Results 
of other studies made on the na- 
tional scale show similar trends. 


Effective Blueprint 

What can we do to motivate 
people to improve their diets? What 
can be done to make good nutrition 
an interesting and vital part of liv- 
ing? What revisions might be made 
to the traditional methods of teach- 
ing nutrition? 

There is no one blueprint which 
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will prove effective in every com- 
munity and under every circum- 
stance, but I invite your considera- 
tion of the following proposals 
toward the improvement of your 
school lunch program and eating 
habits and nutritional status of the 
children in your school: 

1. Don’t leave nutrition education to 
chance. Do something about it. 

2. Seek out the factors which influence 
food selections in your school or 
community and take them into ac- 
count in your educational programs 
(including the school lunch). Here 
you may begin with such elemen- 
tary things as nationality food pat- 
terns; food fads among “leaders” in 
certain groups or grades; and eco- 
nomic conditions, of course. 

3. Make good food habits an individual, 
personal concern by avoiding refer- 
ences to abstract groups and statis- 
tics. Emphasis on personal needs in 
your own community will make the 


objective more real. General state- 

ments about “hidden hunger” and 

“retaining your youthful figure” are 

uninteresting jargon to the teen-ager, 

and few girls at any grade level 
would ever wish to “grow big and 
strong.” 

4. Produce evidence that good food 
habits do make a difference. 

5. Try new ways of getting the message 
to the adults of the community. 

A good school lunch program will 
employ all these approaches and 
many more in its effort to make the 
program a lasting, educational ex- 
perience. If each one of us is willing 
to assume his fair share of the re- 
sponsibility for good nutrition and 
good health in our respective com- 
munities, accepting new ideas and 
employing new techniques which are 
authentic, we can have a stronger 
and healthier nation. 


What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems, 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


Expanded Functions of 
Schools Increase Cost 


A continuing public discussion 
concerns the endlessly climbing costs 
of education, reflected in new build- 
ings, expanded programs, and higher 
salaries. 

For those who are more interested 
in discovering why this is so than 
talking about it, a good vardstick is 
a comparison of the functions of 
schools today with those of vester- 
day. The school in most communi- 
ties has evolved from a center of 
knowledge to become the hub of 
many activities. 

Allowing for the expansion of sub- 
jects which is largely the result of 
scientific achievements during the 
past decade, the modern school has 
accepted responsibilities far above 
those once demanded. It has also 
branched out in many other ways. It 
has become a clinic where handi- 
capped children may receive the 
benefit of special attention and 


equipment; it has developed a long 
list of avocations, covering such sub- 
jects as dramatics, art, handcrafts, 
and machinery, in which the younger 
generation may cultivate interest. 

It has become a focal point for ac- 
tivities such as swimming instruc- 
tion; band, choral, and orchestra or- 
ganizations; for sports programs 
which require big gymnasiums and 
modern playing fields. 

The school brings in paid lecturers 
and performers from many parts of 
the world to inform and entertain 
the student body in auditoriums. It 
has modern cafeterias, only partly 
reimbursed by student purchases. 

More and more schools have 
added or expanded student driving 
programs. Columbia University has 
received a grant from the New York 
State Automobile Association for the 
exclusive purpose of instructing 
teachers from all over the United 
States in the best techniques of 
driver education. 

These are some of the activities 
which have created the need for 
more teachers, larger and better fa- 
cilities, and a long list of up-to-date 
classroom equipment. Many of these 
developments are not new, having 
gradually become a part of the over- 
all planning down thru the years. 
However, the expansion has been 
going on steadily. It is generally 
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accepted that the old ways are 
not good enough for the present 
generation. 

It is this expansion which is 
partly responsible for the enormous 
rise in costs, and which must be 
evaluated before it is possible to find 
a leveling off point. Financial bur- 
dens will continue to grow as long as 
society feels it proper and necessary 
for schools to embrace non-academic 
areas. 

The local public is reminded of 
the trend by the Stevens Point Board 
of Education’s proposed budget for 
1960, which calls for expenditures of 
$755,000, an increase of $38,000 over 
the current year.—Stevens Point 
Daily Journal 


Experiment Explained 


One of the recommended improve- 
ments in the American education 
system in a general re-awakening to 
the need of better schooling is a plan 
for advanced work for the superior 
student. 

We have long recognized the need 
for special education for the slow 
learner, or for the student who has 
special impediments. Only recently 
are we becoming aware, generally, 
that the fast learner, the student with 
superior ability, needs a special chal- 
lenge for his ability, too. It is from 
this group that the leaders of science 
—physical and social—and the lead- 
ing thinkers of tomorrow must come. 
Not to give them school work up to 
their abilities is a waste of our great- 
est natural resources. 

= o = 

This year and last year, the Racine 
public school system has been con- 
ducting an experiment in advanced 
work for these advanced students at 
the Wadewitz School. One hundred 
and fifty students with special ability 
attend special classes at Wadewitz 
one day a week. Under the direction 
of two teachers specially chosen for 
this assignment, they do advanced 
work with advanced methods. 

Some degree of confusion seems 
to have arisen around this program. 
There has been some criticism raised 
to the effect that the program is un- 
democratic and discriminatory, and 
that opportunities are being given 
these children that are not being 
given to all. Apparently the program 
needs greater general understanding, 
or the educators are going to be 
caught in a “damned-if-you-do-and 
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damned-if-you-don’t” situation. They 
are criticized for not developing the 
ability of the advanced child, and 
then criticized when they do make 
an attempt to develop that ability. 

Two questions have been raised 
about the program: First, how are 
the children selected for this special 
training? And, second, what kind of 
special training are they getting in 
the one-day-a-week courses at Wade- 
witz School? 

Selection of these students is be- 
ing made on the basis of tests given 
from first grade to fifth grade. IQ 
tests, which should indicate their 
general capacity for learning, are 
given in the first, third, and fifth 
grade. Achievement tests are also 
given to all students; these tests have 
special emphasis on reading achieve- 
ment, because this is the kind of a 
program where reading (educators 





SO THEY SAY: 


A society in which the young people 
have lost their boldness and sense of ad- 
venture, their zest for exploration and 
risk-taking, and their capacity for dedica- 
tion—such a society is heading for the 
history books. 

—Joun W. GarDNeErR, 
president of the 
Carnegie Foundation 





call it more generally “recognition of 
symbols”) is most important; the 
program does not pretend to be one 
for the gifted in all fields, but only 
for those who are gifted in this lim- 
ited field of academics. With these 
tests as guides, the teachers and 
principals of the elementary schools 
judge the children on their work 
habits and their ability to work un- 
der pressure. Their recommendations 
go to a committee of teachers and 
administrators who select the chil- 
dren who are to take the special 
work. 

The program for these gifted chil- 
dren at the Wadewitz School puts 
special emphasis on the physical and 
social sciences. The children are as- 
signed a research project in their 
field of special interest, and they are 
taught how to conduct that research 
and make oral and written reports 
on it. The class work and research is 
embellished with field trips and vis- 
ual educational aids. 

The argument that this kind of a 
program is undemocratic or discrim- 
inatory just doesn't hold up in the 
educational field. Certainly, it is “un- 
democratic,” because learning and 


ability are not “democratic”; that is, 
all of us do not have the same talent 
and abilities in the same fields. Cer- 
tainly, it is “discriminatory,” in the 
best sense; it represents perceptive 
discrimination between those of su- 
perior ability and those of average 
or lesser ability. 

What makes an educational system 
truly democratic is its ability to give 
everyone the right kind of an e:lu- 
cation for their particular talents ond 
ability. It is just as discriminat pry 
against a talented student to fcrce 
him into the mold of the averag: as 
it is to expect a slow student to do 
work beyond his ability. 

The course of study for the 
lected 150 students at Wade i 
School is frankly an experimen 
may not be the final word on_ his 
subject. But it is an attempt to ind 
a solution for a difficult educati: nal 
problem—how to educate the gi ted 
student properly in a general sc! ool 
system. As such, it deserves pu lic 
interest and sympathy.—Ra. ine 
Journal 


Cheating Taken 
for Granted? 


The American Council of Educ 
tion, which represents 1,047 educa- 
tional institutions, debated at length 
the other day the problem of cheat- 
ing by college students. 

It was pretty well agreed that, in 
the words of Edward D. Eddy, Jr., 
vice-president and provost of the 
University of New Hampshire, cheat- 
ing “has become a part of the stuclent 
culture—it’s taken for granted.” 

Why? The educators had an an- 
swer to that one, too. Cheating is 
part of student culture because it has 
become part of American culture. 

You think not? Consider some ex- 
amples. Americans are often tricky 
in sports. They condone college ath- 
letic recruiting systems that break 
all the rules—as long as such viola- 
tions get them winning teams. They 
often aren’t as honest as they should 
be when it comes to income taxes. 

Little things, most of these? Per- 
haps. But a child brought up by a 
parent who is a litterbug or who, in 
other ways, ignores laws and reg:\la- 
tions is certainly not going to be too 
impressed by rules when he grows 
up. So who's to blame for chea'ing 
by college students? Have a loo at 
father and mother—at ourselv: s.— 
Milwaukee Journal 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








State College Regents 
Name Leonard Haas Eau 
Claire State President 


\:ADISON—The Board of State College 
Reg-nts named Leonard Haas to be presi- 
den: of Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Clare on November 16. He _ succeeds 
Pre: ident W. R. Davies who will retire in 
January after having 
headed Eau Claire 
since 1941. He has 
been dean of instrnc- 
tion of the college 
since 1948 and act- 
ing president since 
September. 

Dr. Haas was 
graduated from Eau 
Claire State College 
in 1935, received his 
master’s degree from 
the University of 
Wisconsin and his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. After teaching in 
South Dakota and Wisconsin school sys- 
tems, he returned to Eau Claire in 1941 as 
teacher of history and government and in 
1944 was named director of teacher 
training. 





LEONARD HAAS 


Correspondence, Classroom 
Merits Will Be Compared 


MILWAUKEE-The comparative effec- 
tiveness of correspondence study of first 
year algebra and classroom study of the 
same subject is being probed by Gerald T. 
Gleason, assistant professor of elementary 
education at the University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee. 

The study is to determine the value of 
the present first year algebra correspond- 
ence course as a method of supplementing 
the academie program of the small schools 
which do not have facilities or personnel 
to adequately meet the needs of superior 
students. 

Requests from elementary schools and 
parents to enroll eighth and ninth grade 
students in high school correspondence 
algebra courses pointed to the need of 
this study. 


NEA Plans Campaign to Mobilize Opinion 
In Favor of Federal Support for Education 
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The achievement of groups of eighth 
and ninth grade superior students begin- 
ning the study of algebra in a classroom 
situation this fall will be compared to sim- 
ilar groups studying thru correspondence 
study. 

Evaluation will be based on test results 
which will be administered in May and 
the reactions of students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents involved in the 
project. 


Elem. School Administrators 
To Have Madison Workshop 


MADISON—The School of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison 
will offer a four-week workshop for ele- 
mentary school administrators during the 
summer of 1960. The dates are June 20- 
July 15. 

The workshop will focus attention upon 
the crucial issues and research in the field 
of elementary school administration and 
will carry four hours of credit. Plans are 
being made to staff the workshop with 
outstanding teachers well-known in the 
field of elementary education. 

Helen Ferslev of Green Bay, president 
of the Wisconsin Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association, reports that the Associ- 
ation is cooperating with the School of 
Education and urges all elementary school 
principals to consider the value of the 
program to themselves. 

Advance notices of intent to register 
are desired. Send all communications to 
Donald R. Thomas, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 





Legislative Council to Study 


MADISON—By Joint Resolution No. 46 
passed by the Assembly and Senate, the 
Legislative Council is authorized to study 
the objectives of the secondary schools in 
the state public school system and to re- 
Port its findings and conclusions to the leg- 
islature when it convenes in Jan., 1961. 

According to the resolution the study 
will include the objectives of the secondary 
school and its relationship to higher edu- 
cation and to the preparation of youth of 
today for their economic, social, and po- 
litical responsibilities in the world of 
tomorrow. 
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High School Objectives 


Without restrictions the Council shall 
“consider the nature and adequacy of the 
high school program in the preparation for 
college and for the normal pursuits of 
adult life; the content of the curriculum; 
the importance and relative position of 
compulsory subjects, electives, guidance 
programs, and extra-curricular activities; 
the relationship of the state to the local 
unit in the determination of the nature and 
scope of the curriculum and the means of 
best communicating the needs of the youth 
of today to those who direct the destiny 
of our schools.” 


WASHINGTON—The National Educa- 
tion Association has announced an all-out 
campaign to mobilize public opinion in 
favor of federal support for education in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill 
introduced in the 
last session of 
Congress. 

This bill would 
provide federal sup- 
port, in the form of 
grants to the states, 
which the states 
could use for school 
construction, teacher 
salaries, or both. 

William G. Carr, 
executive secretar 
of the 700,000-member NEA, following a 
meeting of its Legislative Commission, is- 
sued a statement “respectfully suggesting” 
that both major political parties and all 
political candidates examine their positions 
in the light of the need for quality educa- 
tion for all American children. 

“The NEA is confident,” Carr said, 
“that the American voters will be care- 
fully assessing these positions during the 
coming year. 

“The American people want quality ed- 
ucation for their children, and they intend 
to get it,” Carr continued. “The American 
people are ready and willing to pay the 
price for both first rate teachers and good 
classrooms. 

“In the unlikely event that the Admin- 
istration debt service or similar proposal 
for school construction comes to a vote in 
either house of Congress, the National Ed- 
ucation Association will urge that it be 
defeated. 

“If a bill providing federal grants for 
school construction only comes to a vote 
in either house, the Association will urge 
that it be amended to include teachers 
salaries with freedom of choice to the 
states to decide priorities. 

“If no satisfactory school support bill 
embodying the principles of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill is enacted by the next session 
of Congress, the Association will endeavor 
to make this matter a major issue in the 
political campaigns of 1960 so that the 
American people may again express their 
mandate for the enactment of such legis- 
lation in 1961.” 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Regents Okay New Courses 

MADISON-—The State College Board of 
Regents at a recent meeting approved 
geography and geology majors in the lib- 
eral arts field and a minor in sociology for 
addition to the Superior State College 
curriculum. A summer travel course of- 
fered at River Falls which embraces a 
tour of the Southeast United States was 
also approved. : 





Educational Leaders to Seek U.S. Financial Support 


WASHINGTON—The NEA has sched- 
uled a national meeting at NEA Head- 
quarters for Dec. 10-12 to include 175 
national educational leaders, representing 
every state at which plans will be made 
for enlisting in the campaign for federal 
support to education the efforts of the 
6,700 city and community education as- 
sociations affiliated with the NEA. 

On Nov. 17-18, executive secretaries of 
the 50 state education associations at- 
tended their annual meeting at NEA 
Headquarters. At that time full discussion 
of the needs for federal funds for both 
classroom construction and_ teachers. sal- 
aries was a part of their agenda. Plans 
were made for a campaign in each of the 
states to bring the issue clearly before the 
public. 

H. C. Weinlick, WEA executive secre- 
tary, participated in the discussion and 
planning. 


UW Extension Dept. Aims 
To Equalize Opportunity 


MADISON—To help equalize educa- 
tional opportunities to high school students 
thruout Wisconsin, a pilot program in for- 
eign language studies is being developed 
by the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division and three state high schools. 

Mrs. Arthur Mennes, Madison, has been 
appointed coordinator of the experimental 
project. Boscobel, West Salem, and Westby 
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High Schools are cooperating with the 
University in the program. 

The purpose is to give students in the 
small high school opportunity to study 
foreign language in their regular school 
program thru correspondence study, sup- 
plemented by periodic personal assistance. 
Languages offered are German, French, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, and Norwegian. 

Foreign language instructors from the 
University will visit each school once a 
month to help students with problems they 
encounter. Mrs. Mennes will schedule the 
visitations and also be Latin instructor. 


Class Procedure 


Students will meet one hour each school 
day with a supervising teacher. The 
teacher will collect assignments and send 
them to the Extension Division, keep class 
records, and administer examinations. The 
teacher-proctor will have no subject mat- 
ter responsibilities. 

Student assignments will be evaluated 
by members of the foreign language de- 
partments of the Extension Division. A 
series of tapes on language pronunciation 
has been prepared by the University staff 
and incorporated into the correspondence 
lessons. 

The experiment aims to determine 
whether the monthly visitation by instruc- 
tors will have a significant effect on the 
achievement of students, according to 
Charles A. Wedemeyer, director of cor- 
respondence study. 

Because of the shortage of foreign 
language teachers and the small number 
of students interested in each language, it 
is not feasible for small high schools to 
offer a complete program at this time. 

Wedemeyer pointed out that the num- 
ber of contacts between Americans and 
citizens of other nations is rapidly increas- 
ing. This demands a wider knowledge of 
foreign languages. 

“In the absence of classroom language,” 
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he ‘said, “correspondence study has a tre- 
mendous potential for schools of limited 
enrollment.” 

Language for high school and college 
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credit is also available to adults, who may hd 
make arrangements with the Correspond- NE 
ence Study Section, University of Wiscon- mec 
sin Extension Division, Madison 6. - 

stati 


Ronald C. Gutknecht Heac's 
Southwest Wis. Ed. Assn. 


PLATTEVILLE—Ronald C. Gutknec'it 
principal of the Ridgeway Public Scho 
was elected president of the Southw st 
Wisconsin Education Association at 
close of their annual fall convention 
Platteville. Gordon Palfrey, elementi:y 
school principal at Lancaster, was nan ¢ 
vice president, and Irvin Lathrop, h z 
school instructor at Platteville, was cho H 
secretary-treasurer. 





In the resolutions adopted by the A _ 

ie ; : orde\ 

ciation, the officers and committees of ree 

WEA were commended for their ac +i 

part “in bringing about favorable legi I 

tion for teachers such as the minimum lend’ 
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NEA Director Rowe Attends 
Washington Session in Oct. 


WASHINGTON-—Henry Rowe of Belait, 
NEA director for Wisconsin, attended a 
mecting of the Board of Directors at NEA 
hea quarters in October to consider the 
statis of federal support for education. 

The directors ex- 
pressed alarm over 
the failure of Con- 
gress to provide ade- 
quate federal sup- 
port for education 
¢ at the first session 

e 3 of Congress which 

‘ ended in September. 

“The problem be- 

: comes more acute 

‘ each day,” the di- 

wei é eae rectors stated. “Fed- 

eral support for ed- 

ucation is mandatory at once. The first 

order of business should be the adequate 
fnarcing of public education.” 





The Administration’s proposal is for a 
lending program which would advance 
federal funds to local districts to pay 50% 
of the interest and principal on bond 
issues for school construction. The outlay 
would be spread over a long period of 
years and would not greatly affect the 
federal budget in any one year. 

A somewhat modified version of the 
original Murray-Metcalf bill was approved 
at the last session of Congress by the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
but it has been stalled in the House Rules 
Committee. 

In the Senate the Murray-Metcalf Bill 
is still held in the Labor Committee which 
approved, instead, a short-term bill for 
school construction funds only. 


Vocational Teachers Hold 
Series of Fall Conferences 


MADISON —District conferences for Vo- 
cational Agriculture and Homemaking 
were scheduled thruout Wisconsin during 
October and November. Meetings were 
held at Colby, Bonduel, Mishicot, Wauke- 
sha, Mineral Point, Monroe, Holmen, Mon- 
tello, Barron, and Chippewa Falls. A total 
of 204 school administrators, 293 instruc- 
tors in vocational agriculture, and 191 in- 
structors and trainees in homemaking at- 
tended the sessions. 

The program included discussion of 
vocational homemaking led by Kathryn 
Gill, chief, Homemaking Education; vo- 
cational agriculture led by Louis M. Sas- 
man, chief, Agricultural Education; and a 
panel participated in by school adminis- 
trators, instructors in agriculture, a mem- 
ber of the high school supervisory staff of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and a representative of the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 


Topics Considered 
How should the objectives of a local 
Program of vocational agriculture be 
determined? 
How much initiative should an instruc- 
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tor be encouraged to take in determining 
local needs and in planning an agricultural 
program? 

How should the load of an agricultural 
instructor be evaluated? 

How can agricultural instructors 
most effectively up-grade themselves 
professionally? 

How can long tenure of an instructor 
in a community, which seems essential 
for good programs, be most effectively 
encouraged? 
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Can agriculture of any kind be effective 
without relating what is taught back to the 
experiences and practices of local farming 
thru student farming programs? 

What constitutes effective training in 
farm mechanics? 

Separate meetings of the instructors in 
vocational homemaking and the instructors 
in vocational agriculture were held in the 
afternoons providing the opportunity for 
discussion of various aspects of the teach- 
ing program. 


ONE — 12 DESK 
TOP SIZE 18” x 30” 


With this combination by 
American Desk, teacher 
can coordinate two groups 
at once... without added 
confusion. Separately or 
in combination, the sturdy 
One-12 and Airplane Desks 
are the most versatile 
units in America. Used 
together the class can be 
divided into private study 
and work-groups... 
bringing organization to 
even the most crowded 
classrooms. 

For Competent Assistance, 
Complete Details, ask Your State 
AD Representative. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Temeva, Texas 


W. W. BAILEY CO. 
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GUAM 
TEACH AND TRAVEL 


Applications now being accepted for 
next school year. Enrollment over 14,000, 
including elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools; also two-year ac- 
credited college. Vacancies in teaching, 
supervision, and administration. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Elementary positions re- 
quire bachelor's degree and own state 
teaching certificate. Secondary teachers 
MUST meet requirements of N—C Assoc. of 
Col. and Sec. Schools. Supervisory and ad- 
ministrative positions require additional 
training and experience. College positions 
require master’s or doctorate. 


CONDITIONS: Two-year contract. Transpor- 
tation and shipment of minimum house- 
hold effects at GovGuam expense. Fur- 
nished housing at low rates. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION: Travel to Japan and 
Orient, India or Europe at extremely low 
cost. 


PROCEDURE: If qualified, see your college 
placement office, or write (U.S. AIR MAIL) 
to: DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, GOVERN- 
MENT OF GUAM, AGANA, GUAM, Include 
in your letter full information concerning 
your training, experience, and size of 
family. 











RETIREMENT 


OPPORTUNITY FOR THOSE 
WITH OUTSTANDING RECORDS 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE IN 
EDUCATION 


This speaks to creative people who have 
given much of their lives to public service 
and have no haven for later years. To meet 
this need, a Foundation has created a re- 
tirement home in semi-tropical Brownsville, 
Texas, on the Mexican border and Gulf. It 
offers delightful, air conditioned, private in- 
dividual quarters, fine food, recreation, etc., 
at cost . . . $135 to $185 monthly, in new 
$800,000 single-story building operated on 
non-profit basis by recognized organization. 
This is the first general advertisement and 
a waiting list is expected soon. 3-month 
trial, both sides. We envision people who 
will be proud to be accepted into group 
that is mature but still active and creative, 
maginative, productive, thought-stimulating, 
companionable. 


Inquiries answered individually. 


Please address ... 
BOX A 


LUEARLAM MANOR 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 








Robert Munger, WEA staff, Robert W. McLain, NEA staff, and Norbert Walzer, Beloit 


| cation Association, confer on problems of salary scheduling at NEA Conference, Nov. 11 


Two Badgers Participate in NEA Salary Program 


MADISON—Two Wisconsinites were 
among participants at the NEA Second 
National School for Salary Scheduling at 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 11-14. Norbert 
Walzer, Beloit Education Association, and 
Robert Munger, WEA staff, heard NEA 
staff specialists in a detailed analysis of 
problems and procedures. 

Members of the teaching staff and their 
respective class topics were: Henry E. 
Butler, Jr., legal counsel, NEA Defense 
Commission, and F, J. C. Seymour, assist- 
ant general secretary, Alberta (Canada) 
Teachers Association—Salary Negotiations 
with School Boards; Mr. Coons—Trends 
and Techniques in Salary Scheduling; Ha- 
zel Davis, associate director, NEA Re- 
search Division—Merit Rating, Facts and 
Issues; Sam M. Lambert, director, NEA 
Research Division—Raising Money for 
Teachers’ Salaries; Mr. McLain—Publica- 
tions for Salary Committees; Eric F. 
Rhodes, assistant director, NEA Member- 
ship Division—Special Problems in Salary 


Scheduling; and Margaret Stevenson. ex- 
ecutive secretary, NEA Departmen 
Classroom Teachers—The Salary Con 
tee and Its Work. 

Guest speakers were William G. ( 
NEA executive secretary; R. L. Jo ins, 
head of the department of educati nal 
administration, College of Education,  ‘ni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; Honor ible 
Lee Metcalf, U.S. congressman |!:om 
Montana. 

In addition to the many valuable _»pro- 
cedural suggestions and the wealth of ina- 
terials made available, the salary sc!.ool 
brought into clear focus an interrelation- 
ship blurred by its truistic nature: The 
future of our nation depends upon /|igh 
caliber education; excellence in education 
is based upon a qualified corps of teach- 
ers; and finally, attracting and_ retaining 
those needed in education depends upon 
high professional standards and commen- 
surate salary schedules. 





UW School of Education 
Alters Education Courses 


MADISON—To combat the practice of 
secondary school teachers being assigned 
to teach subjects for which they are not 
adequately prepared, the University of 
Wisconsin School of Education has altered 
its curriculum so that students can get a 
more thoro background in the fields or 
subjects they will teach. 

The faculty of the school also announced 
recently that its future teachers will have 
the field in which they are adequately pre- 
pared labeled on their certificates. 

“Too many teachers in the state and the 
nation are teaching courses in which they 
do not have an adequate background,” 
maintains Merle L. Borrowman, chairman 
of the committee which did the research 
on the problem. “By labeling our gradu- 
ates’ certificates, we are hoping that ad- 
ministrators will not place the teacher in 
a course for which he is not prepared.” 

Under the new system, it will be pos- 
sible for UW education majors to satisfy 
their teaching requirements by three dif- 
ferent methods: 


1. By preparing themselves in one com- 
prehensive teaching field, such as science 
of social studies. In this method, the stu- 
dents would spend about 40% of their class 
time at the University studying various 
aspects of their fields. 

2. By preparing themselves in two spe- 
cific fields, not necessarily related, such as 
English and history. In this method, the 
students would spend almost half of their 
time preparing themselves for the two 
specific fields. The system is the same as 
in the past, but the school will be asking 
students to strengthen their minor field. 

3. By preparing themselves in one pri- 
mary field and one related field, such as 
chemistry and biochemistry. The related 
field would be one in which the teacher 
could teach an occasional class, or would 
be so related to the primary field that an 
understanding of it would be desirable for 
teaching in the primary field. 

“With our new system, we feel that .ur 
graduate teachers will be better prepa 
for their fields of study—and we hope 
they won’t be asked to teach fields 
which the University did not pre} 
them,” Borrowman concludes. 
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Wisconsin Educators Will Attend Minneapolis Confab 


\MINNEAPOLIS—Wisconsin educators 
will attend the eighth regional conference 
on instruction in Minneapolis, Apr. 10-13, 
sponsored by the National Education As- 
soc’ ition and its departments in coopera- 
tion with the state education association. 
Toil attendance is limited to 600 and 
wil be upon invitation by the NEA. 

ie WEA Executive Committee has au- 
tho ized a grant of $25 toward expenses 
to ..ch of the 140 delegates from Wiscon- 
sin. The members of the conference plan- 
nin’ committee from Wisconsin include 
Ire e Hoyt of Janesville, WEA past-presi- 
der, Henry C. Rowe of Beloit, NEA direc- 
tor, and Henry C. Weinlick, WEA execu- 
tive secretary. 


Participants Recommended 
ich of the participants must be rec- 
omiiended by his superintendent or local 
asscciation president and by the state con- 
ference planning committee. 

Leaders in education will deal with for- 
eig: language teaching, grouping, guid- 
ance, co-curricular activities, study skills, 
motivation, and home-school relations. 
Teacher salaries, tenure, retirement, and 
legislation will not be on the agenda. The 
conference will focus attention on good 
teaching exclusively. 

NEA organized its first regional instruc- 
tional conference in 1951 in Toledo, Ohio. 
This is the second time Minneapolis has 
been host, the other being in 1954. 

Other participating states are Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 


WEA Officials Receive 
Promotions During Year 
MADISON—Three WEA officials have 


received promotions on the educational 
ladder during the time they were serving 
as president or president-elect of the 
Association. 

Irene Hoyt, a classroom teacher in Janes- 
ville, was named principal of the Jefferson 
Elementary School during her term as 
president-elect. 

Gilbert L. Anderson, immediate past 
president and former principal of the Mc- 
Kinley Elementary School of Beaver Dam, 
has become assistant superintendent of 
schools at St. Charles, Ill., in charge of 
supervision and curriculum. 

Donald C. Hoeft who assumed the du- 
ties of WEA president on December 1, 
was an elementary school teacher at Jef- 
ferson and has recently been named super- 
vising teacher of Waukesha County. 


Supreme Court Rules WIAA 
Co-operative Association 


MADISON—The Wisconsin State Su- 
preme Court has ruled that the Wiscon- 
sin Interscholastic Athletic Association can 
be sued for damages. Mrs. Gertrude Teu- 
bert, Delavan, brought action for $1,500 
damages against the Association charging 
that as operator of a benefit plan covering 
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pupils in Wisconsin schools, refused to pay 
medical and hospital expenses for her 
daughter, Kay, when injured in a gymna- 
sium class accident . 

Altho the WIAA contended that it was 
a voluntary association, and as such could 
not be sued, Judge M. Eugene Baker in 
Walworth County Circuit Court, ruled that 
it had the characteristics of a co-operative 
which can sue and be sued. 


Ford Aids Overseas Program 


WASHINGTON—Extension of the Over- 
seas Development program of the Ford 
Foundation to Latin America and_ the 
Caribbean area was announced recently 
by Henry T. Heald, president of the 
Foundation. 

The program assists countries, at their 
request, in developing the educational and 
research institutions and programs essential 
for their long-range growth. 


These designs were all ‘‘painted’’ on with sugar icing. 
Painting with icing and on real cookies! ! 
Here's project so novel and timely, 
you'll find class delighted and 
excited over it. Can be eaten after 
holiday cantata or taken home. 
All love these 


You don’t even have to bake the 
cookies if you don’t want to; 
use‘‘store-bought”’ ones. For decorating 
all you need is icing (white, tinted, 
chocolate); a few small candies; 

and, for Santa’s beard 

use a little 

shredded coconut. 





DECORATING COOKIES, 
Ideas for designs shown above 


Buy or bake 48 plain cookies. 
1— Mix pasty icing with 6 
cups sifted powdered sugar, 
8 to 9 Tbs. hot water. Divide 
into 5 parts. Leave one white. 
Mix one with 1 sq. bitter 
chocolate, melted. With food 
coloring, tint rest red, pink, 
green. 2—Coat top of cook- 
ies white, pink, chocolate. 
3—When dry, with small 
stiff brush, paint on icing 
designs. Shape with tooth 
pick. Finish off with candies. 
Coconut is for Santa-beard. 


a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


What with winding up 
school for the holidays and 
all the busy days 
of Christmas vacation, remember 
the lively flavor and smooth chewing 
of Wrigley’s Gum help give 
you alittle lift. Aids digestion, too. 








WEA Executive 
Committee Minutes 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, 
Nov. 4, 1959, 3:00 P. M. 


Summary 
Accepted the Treasurer's report. 
Agreed to pay Wisconsin delegates 
to the annual NEA convention in 
Los Angeles, June 26-July 1, 1960, 
round trip, first class railroad fare 


from home town to Los Angeles plus 
$125 expenses. 

Agreed to pay cost of dinner res- 
ervations for 20 people who made 
reservations for the PR meeting in 
Brookfield but failed to show up. 

Requested the Executive Secretary 
to present the budget for 1960 to the 
Representative Assembly. 

Selected the person to receive the 
Outstanding School Board Member 
Award at the Annual School Board 








ARE YOU TAKING FULL ADVANTAGE 
OF YOUR CREDIT UNION MEMBERSHIP? 


The Credit Union is a co-operative organization through which teachers who 
have money saved in purchase of shares loan it to any member of the WEA who 
is in need of money. 


SAVING 
Every $5.00 deposited in a share account earns dividends. The dividend rate 
for 1957 was 4% on paid-up shares. 
You may now save up to $100.00 per month in a share account, up to a 
maximum amount of $2,000 in any one account. 
Annual dividends are credited to share accounts, so that if allowed to remain 
in the account those funds will earn dividends next year, too. 


BORROWING 

You may borrow up to $300 on signature only (and that of husband or wife, 
if married), if the loan application looks satisfactory. 

Larger amounts may be borrowed with security commensurate with the size 
of the loan. 

Interest rates are: 1% per month on monthly unpaid balance on personal 
loans; 6% per annum on monthly unpaid balance on loans of $500 and up secured 
by life insurance policy or policies with CASH VALUE equal to the loan; 6% per 
annum on monthly unpaid balance on loans secured by a first mortage on im- 
proved property. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date of Application 
Amount desired $ 
eeeie- 2 Married 
Date of first payment 





Mor ON SURE 6 oe cece ake eeaeee 
Widower 


Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Name: Address 

Name: Address 

If other security is being offered, give description: 


Husband's (wife’s) occupation Salary €5..4...-2655 
My salary is $ per mo. for mos. Member of WEA?: ---------- 
My total indebtedness is $---------- NADIE GrMODUS: <a6scu-censeseanececoce= 


Do you own a car, -------- Make and year Encumbrance $ 

Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~.._..-.......-....--=.,- 
My teaching address is 

My home address is - 

Name of my parents and their address 





Total experience 
I am under contract to 


Years in present position 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 
Remarks: 


(Signed) 
We approved the above loan 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 


" 


r: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 











convention in Milwaukee on Janu- 
ary 21, 1960. 

Agreed to employ two staff mem- 
bers for at least another year even 
tho they have attained age 65. 

Voted to cooperate with the Goy- 
ernor’s Office in helping plan a Civil 
Rights meeting on April 4, 1960 to- 
gether with other agencies. 

Appointed Miss Hoyt to continue 
as the WEA representative on the 
Committee for Higher Education 

Voted to send Ray Gotham, St.ite 
TEPS Committee Chairman, to ‘he 
Minnesota area TEPS meeting in 
Minneapolis on December 14-15, 
1959, with expenses paid by WE \. 

Upon motion, agreed to pay ro: nd 
trip railroad fare from home tow: to 
Chicago plus expenses of food «nd 
lodging for Chicago Regional TI PS 
Conference, January 15-16, 1960, for 
all TEPS Committee members, m: m- 
bers of the Executive Commi ‘ee 
who were delegates to the TI PS 
Conference in Kansas, and any a: di- 
tional Executive Committee mm- 
bers who are allowed to go within 
our quota. 

H. C. WEINLICcK 
Executive Secretar, 


WEA Financial Summary 
August 1959 


Balance August 1 
Receipts 


$17,219.17 
Expenditures $ 9,328.45 
Balance September 1 ...$ 7,890.72 
Other Accounts 
Bonds 
Life Membership 


$117,000.00 


$ 3,870.24 
Retirement Reserve 
769.60 


$121,639.54 


September 1959 


Balance September 1 ...$ 7,890.72 
Receipts $ 17,475.08 

$ 25,368.80 
Expenditures $ 19,479.26 
$ 5,889.54 
$117,000.00 


Balance October 1 
Other Accounts 
Life Membership 
$ 3,921.05 
Retirement Reserve 
Fund $ 76°60 


$121,790 | 
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October 1959 ON, WISCONSIN 


Balance Oct. 1 ......... $ 5,889.54 

Ber rer. $114,984.96 On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! Grand old badger state! 
—__——__—_—— We, thy loyal sons and daughters, Hail thee, good and great. 
$120,874.50 On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! Champion of the right, 

Expenditures .......... $ 38,979.44 


“Forward,” our motto—God will give thee might! 


$ 81,895.06 















W. T. Purpy 


Other Accounts 
onds Maer aie as - $117,000.00 By act of the 1959 Legislature, On, Wisconsin! was made the official state song. 
|.ife Membership ie Bee . ' y 
pe 4010.01 In the same act the sugar maple was named the state tree; the wood violet, the state 
= AE a , ' flower; the robin, the state bird; the muskellunge, the state fish; the badger, the state 
!-etirement animal; and the white-tailed deer, the state wild life animal. 
Reserve Fund. . 782.46 


$121,792.47 





Lioyp MOSENG, 
Treasurer 















Jn Memoriam 


Ralph A. Mulvaney, 56, principal of the 
Hampton Elementary School in Milwau- 
kee for the past 23 years, died of a heart 
attack on Nov. 7. A graduate from Wis- 
consin State College at Eau Claire and the 
University of Wisconsin, he received his 
master’s degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He taught at Gillett and was ele- 
mentary principal at Sturtevant before be- 
ing named principal at Hampton school 
in 1936. 





Management 


and Staff of the 
Federal Mutual Casualty 
Company Extend to AU of the 
Members of the Wisconsin Education 
Association Our Very Best Wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy Yew Year 


7 
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Patricia Hoole, 71, retired principal of 
the Roosevelt and McKinley schools in 
West Allis, passed away Nov. 2, in the 
County General Hospital. She was a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts State College 
and taught in that state until 1911 when 
she joined the staff at West Allis. 


* ¢ @ 
















Silas Evans, 83, retired president of 
Ripon College, died Nov. 1 at his home 
in Ripon. Dr. Evans retired in 1943 after 
serving as president of the college for 22 
years. From 1917 to 1921 he was presi- 
dent of Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
During his teaching career he was a pro- 
fessor at Carlton and St. Olaf Colleges in 
— and at Carroll College in Wau- 
‘esha. 
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Leon Van Dreser, 55, teacher of busi- 
ness education at the Racine Vocational 
School for 19 years, died at the Lakeland 
Hospital in Delavan, Nov. 4. He was grad- 
uated from Whitewater State College and 
Northwestern University, and had taught 
business education in Wisconsin schools 
for 30. years. 
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FEDERAL MUTUAL 
_ CASUALTY COMPANY 
706 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Frank F, Adams, 71, a retired vice presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, died Nov. 4 at the Veterans Hospital 
after a long illness. 

* ¢ @ 

Mrs. Ethel O’Connell, (nee Murphy) 64, 
special room teacher in the Rhinelander 
school system, died Sept. 30 after a short 
illness. She formerly taught in Pierce 
County rural schools, Sioux City, Ia., Seat- 
fle, Wash., and Minneapolis. 
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Join an American group to see 


Russia by | 
motorcoach} 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside Jydt 
and cities of Russia in a r 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 








Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham. 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
oc oT 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yuglosiavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 











TRAVEL AND LEARN———— 


( 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] 
2. & e—Ob ducted USA 








o Sure’ s ) 

3. Origins of New Eng. Tour June 20—July 1 (] 
“A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
Book early—This Tour sold out last five years. 
Check choice and mail today. 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


—— ARNOLD TOURS 2° Newbury St.__ 


Boston, Mass. 





« NOMAD - 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


All inclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Christmas from $475 


Free Folder 
P. O. BOX 385 
FLINT 1, MICHIGAN 











30-80 days by 
S108. trom 


105 Departures. 11 itineraries. 
Group or independent. 


24-80 Days 
18-63 Days 
25-67 Days 


14-72 Days 
10-44 Days 
9-18 Days 


5269 
State folders desireo 


+889 
5298 





STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere”. 66 Day European 


Ask Your Travel Agent 
a TA 332 So. Mich. Ave. 
worto Traver Chicago 4, HA 7-2557 L's incl_steamer_ trom $798, 
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RECESS TIME 


Attitude of Kindness 

“Yes, I think I might find you a few 
odd jobs to do,” the housewife told the 
tramp. “Have you ever been offered work 
before?” 

“Only once, Madam,” he responded. 
“And aside from that I’ve met with 
nothing but kindness.” 

a oe = 
No Alumni 

Two college presidents were comparing 
experiences. “When I retire,” declared 
one, “I would like to be superintendent of 
an orphan asylum. Then I wouldn’t get 
letters from parents.” 

“That’s not a bad ambition,” replied 
the other, “but when I retire I want to be 
a warden of a penitentiary—the alumni 
never willingly come back to visit.” 

® 2 = 
Mutual Confidence 

Every morning for years, at about 
11:00, the telephone operator in a small 
lumber town received a call from a man 
asking the exact time. 

One day the operator summoned up 
enough nerve to ask the man why the 
regularity. 

“I'm foreman of the local sawmill,” he 
explained. “Every day I have to blow the 
whistle at noon, so I call you to get the 
exact time.” 

The operator laughed. “That’s really 
funny,” she said. “And all this time we’ve 
been setting our clock by your whistle.” 

e 2° . 

We can not correct the past—but we 

can do something about the future. 
* = * 


A Perfect Squelch 

Two women who had once been neigh- 
bors met on the street after not having 
seen each other for several years. “My,” 
said one, “I would hardly have known you 
—you look so much older.” 

“I wouldn’t have recognized you, either,” 
said the other, “except for your hat and 
dress.” 

o = = 
Cost of Living? 

As his wife checked out at the local 
supermarket, an irate husband exclaimed, 
“Nylons, cosmetics, records, magazines, 
plants . . . no wonder our grocery bill is 
so high.” 

& ° 2 
Teacher-Tact 

Jackie was telling his mother about the 
day in school. 

“Today my teacher asked me if I had 
any brothers or sisters and I told her I 
was an only child.” 

“What did she say?” asked his mother. 

“She said, “Thank goodness’.” 

2 ° 


Playing Safe 

A hillbilly registered in a hotel by mak- 
ing an “X” and circling it. 

The inquisitive room clerk looked it 
over and said: “I have seen many persons 
sign with an ‘X’ but I never saw one circle 
it before.” 

“Taint nothin’ odd about it,” Zeke re- 
plied. “When I go out on a wild time, I 
don’t like to use my right name.” 


Hearing Yourself First 

A lady who may be best described as a 
perpetual talker was asked by one of her 
long-suffering neighbors if she ever thought 
about what she was going to say before 
saying it. 

“Why, no,” said the lady solemuly. 
“How on earth could I know what I think 
about a thing until I’ve heard what I hive 
to say on the subject?” 

= = = 

Just about the time you teach your 
you can't put more in a container tha 
can hold along comes some womar 
slacks. 

= & = 
Properly Clad 

A little boy had been climbing the 
in the back yard, and for the second 
that day he came in with his blue j 
torn. 

“Go upstairs and mend them yours: |f, 
his mother ordered. 

Later, repenting somewhat, she wen 
to see how he was getting along. His 
were thrown on the bed, but there was 1 
a sign of the child. Puzzled, she « 
downstairs and noticed that the cellar 
was ajar. She stuck her head in the « 
and called angrily. 

“Are you running around down t 
without any pants on?” 

“No, lady,” said a deep voice, “I’m 
reading the gas meter.” 

To Whom It May Concern 

Sign in a factory: “Look alive—you c: 

be replaced by a button.” 
* ® = 

School Influence 

“Eat your dinner!” 


“Motivate me.” 
* = = 


Father: 


Child: 















Hero Worship 

“I want my hair cut like daddy’s,” the 
little boy said as he climbed into the 
barber chair, “with a hole in the top.” 





GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 
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Distributed by NASSTA 

“| said, ‘Mrs. Smedley, your 

daughter has trouble paying at- 
tention in her class’.”’ 
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YOURS... for the asking 


This is your column, It contains offers of 
many educational materials not available in 
othe magazines. Watch for it in each is- 
sue. Order items you can use before the 
supplies are exhausted. 


17. Origins of New England folder, sum- 
mer tour for 1960. A study course on 
whe: ls emphasizing American History from 
162 to 1860. University credit. Also folder 
on | urope, including Oberammergau. In- 
dicatz which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 


28. suide to Examination of Webster’s 
New World Dictionary An 8-page _illus- 
trate | brochure showing the salient fea- 
tures of a modern dictionary. Includes a 
composite page illustrating the 34 com- 
ponents every dictionary should contain. 
The World Publishing Co.) 


40. Reproduction of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has the mellowed, timeworn ap- 
pearance of the original parchment but 
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the text and signatures have been carefully | 
restored to be as legible as they were in | 
1776. In authentic actual size, made from | 


same original plates as used to produce 
those on display in Independence Hall and 
the Library of Congress. $1.00 per copy. 
(The Coca-Cola Co.) 


41. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools was prepared for teachers, princi- 
pals and counselors to provide an overall 
view of the problems of military guidance. 
It suggests ways of incorporating military 


guidance services and practices into the | 


guidance and educational programs of the 
school. Reading time 50 minutes. (Dept. 
of the Army) 


42. The Secret of Getting Ahead was es- 
pecially prepared for high school seniors. 
It outlines the wide variety of technical 
training programs provided by the U. S. 
Army. Emphasis is given to the Graduate 


Specialist Program Army schooling and | 
shows how service training may be used | 


to advantage in civilian life. Available in 
quantities sufficient for the men in the 
senior class. (Dept. of the Army) 


58. Russia by Motorcoach a folder de- 
scribing a 17-day program of traveling 
overland between Helsinki, Moscow, and 
Warsaw. Shows complete itinerary, offer- 
ing a choice of 36 different departure 
dates. (Maupintour) 


63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for coun- 
tries in 70 days, summer 1960, (Europe 
Summer Tours) 


74. Folders. Well illustrated and with 


complete itineraries for tours Around the | 


World, Pacific Circle, Africa, and Holy 
Land. 
(Sita) 


80. Folder on Lefty scissors with cushion | 
grip for people who cut lefthanded. (John | 


Ahlbin & Sons, Inc.) 


81. Literature on new concept in retire- | 
ment homes, built by a Foundation and | 


operated on a non-profit basis to provide 
superior living and social conditions, in a 
semi-tropical climate. For retired persons 
who have devoted their lives to public 
service without great financial reward. 
(Luearlam Manor, Brownsville, Texas) 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


58 63 


Available only in the United States of America. 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 


74 80 81 








CLARK—-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bidg. Spokane 4, Wash. 
Cc. J. COOIL, Mgr. 


We specialize in serving the better schools 
in fourteen Western States including Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Through our Agency you can get 
the improvement and location you want. 
FREE REGISTRATION. WE TAKE THE RISK. 
(When writing—mention this magazine.) 


Other offices: Chicago, Kansas City, New 


York, Minneapolis. Member: National 
Association of Teachers Agencies. 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
— Member N.A.T.A.— 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 








The class room teachers we placed last 
year received starting salaries ranging up 
to $9100. 

Ask us for our enrollment form. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 











Indicate your specific interest. | 


TINS FLAGS 


DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt shipment. Ask for our \\ 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 
MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, IOWA 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Well established 
fascinating and profitable business. 


teachers agency for sale. A 
An oppor- 
tunity for someone who is familiar with teaching. 
Write, % Agent, 2277 Lee St., S. W., Grand 
Rapids 9, Michigan. 








JET READER 


READING AID FOR EVERYONE! 


Self-operating device with simple course and 
progress chart. Line guide and ruler. Educator 
tested and approved. Improve Reading. Only 
$2.15 ppd. ORDER TODAY. 


JET READER 5 Eastmoor Rd. Mentor, Ohio 











Wanted 
RETIRED _TEACHERS 


Science—Biology—Chemistry 
One English and One Social Science 
High School or Junior College Level 
The school year of 1959-60 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 
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WEA Officers and Stat 
Extend to Each and all 
Our Very Best Wishes for 
Q Merry Christmas and 


GQ Happy New Vear 





Team Play Helps Genius 


@ Every capable teacher can quickly spot a genius 
among his pupils, if there is one in the group. But 
what should be done about it after the exceptional 
pupil has been identified. Some teachers may keep 
the information to themselves, fearing that by report- 
ing the find and seeking help is an indication of inabil- 
ity to aid the pupil. Frequently pupils are found in the 
classroom who have knowledge and understanding of 
some subject superior to that of the teacher, Teachers 
should not fear that the admission of that fact is detri- 
mental to their standing among other teachers or the 
community. To secure outside help is evidence of an 
alert and thoughtful teacher. 

A case to illustrate this point comes from Education 
U. S. A., a special weekly report from the National 
School Public Relations Association, a Department of 
the NEA. 

An alert one-room teacher in California found a 12 
vear-old farm-boy genius whose knowledge of science 
and mathematics was phenomenal. She sought the ad- 
vice of college authorities who gave the boy tests which 
revealed unusual ability in electronics and calculus. 
School officials enlisted the interest of a leading cor- 
poration. The company, the college, and the school 
officials then formulated a program for home develop- 
ment of the young genius which, if successful, will be 
expanded to the benefit of other scientifically gifted 
children. 

The company is loaning a home laboratory to be used 
by the 12-year-old and promises to loan or buy equip- 
ment for other brilliant students in the future. 


32 








A steering committee from the college faculty and 
a director of engineering of the company will admin- 
ister the program. “We don’t know where the experi- 
ment will lead us,” admits the committee, but “we do 
know that the future of science in the United States 
and the expansion of our scientific horizons rest as 
much on the specifically gifted students whom we can 
find and develop as on the training of those who are 
generally able academically.” 

Private industry as well as educators is intereste:! in 
developing the talents of our able students. If © iru 
cooperation between school and business, we car e- 
velop the abilities of able pupils, we will all gai. If 
you have in one of your classes a student of e. ep- 
tional ability let that fact be known to your admin: ‘ra- 
tor. If the school is unable to provide the equip: ent 
for the advanced student perhaps industry will be ‘ill- 
ing to help you. It is worth a try. 


Choosing NEA Delegais 


@ This Journal contains the revised rules, adopte’ by 
the WEA Executive Committee, governing the 1 mi- 
nation and election of delegates who will represen’ ou 
at the NEA convention in Los Angeles, June 26-J: | 1. 
We urge you to read them carefully and act ac. rd- 
ingly for education’s best interest. 

Every convention is an important one. Approxim..‘ely 
6,000 delegates from thruout the nation represe: ‘ing 
a membership of over 600,000, will meet for six © ays 
to debate and adopt a program for education which 
meets the wishes of the majority of the members. Since 
education is of public interest, we need informed teach- 
ers who are able to tell other teachers and layinen 
what that program is. 

We urge you to survey your membership and nomi- 
nate professionally minded individuals for delegates 
who have seen the value of membership in our national 
association and who have shown evidence of their pro- 
fessional interest by boosting NEA membership and 
program. 

Since travel and living expenses are provided by 
WEA and NEA, delegates will be expected to be on 
the job consistently at the Representative Assembly in 
order to get the maximum benefit from the discussions 
and to participate in the deliberations. Upon return- 
ing to Wisconsin they will be expected to boost for 
NEA in their own communities and to be of service 
to education and the profession thru their support of 
President Clarice Kline, who will head the world’s 
largest professional organization in 1960-61, and \EA 
Director Henry Rowe. We should make that year and 
those thereafter memorable ones for the NEA in 
Wisconsin. 

Our officers can provide the leadership but wn/ess 
they have a large core of understanding and wi'ling 
teachers who will acquaint themselves with the \EA 
program and exert energy to disseminate inform: ‘ion 
about education and the profession, everyone is the 
loser. Repeatedly telling other teachers and lay \en 
about our program for an improved education ai! a 
better profession and getting positive action is the } ice 
of success. 
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